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MR. SHERIDAN KNOWLES’S NEW COMEDY. 
a 

Mr. Knowles is a man of unquestionable genius, 
who has shown himself capable of producing dra- 
matic works worthy of becoming established fa- 
vourites. He has basked in the sunshine of public 
favour, but a temporary cloud has now obscured his 
fame ; his Comedy of the Beggar’s Daughter has been 
decidedly, and, perhaps, prematurely, “ damned,” 
to adopt the theatrical phraseology. We say prema- 
turely, because the passages of this play which we 

ve seen, are certainly worthy of a better fate; and 


we must ascribe the condemnation of the piece to 
‘gome other cause than its literary defects. 
"The plot may “drag,” as it is termed; the charac- 


ters may be too crowded, and may, perhaps, require 
some weeding or fresh arrangement ; after which the 
Beggar’s Daughter may again solicit public favour, 
with a better chance of success. 

We have ourselves seen a play, written by George 
Colman, most vociferously and unanimously damned, 
at.one of the London theatres, on the first night of 
its performance ; and yet that same play, with some 
alterations, is now what is called a regular stock 
piece, to which tile talents of Kemble, Cooke, Kean, 
and Vandenhoff have successively imparted a deep 
and lasting interest. The play to which we allude 
is the Jron Chest, founded on the interesting, but 
extravagant, plot of Godwin’s novel, Caleb Wil- 
liams. It appeared to us that the ill success of this 
play, on the first night of its representation, was oc- 
casioned by the prosing of one of the dramatis per- 
sonz, a half-doating, superannuated, old steward, 
(Adam Winterton, we believe, was the character,) 
into whose mouth the author had injudiciously put 
a most tedious monologue of half an hour or more. 
This was the signal for cat-calls, whistles, hootings, 


Wand all the formidable and discordant artillery which 


is employed upon such occasions. Mr. Colman, 
however, merely withdrew his play, and profiting by 
the very broad hint which had been given, curtailed, 
and so improved, the piece, that, as we have already 
observed, it has been an established favourite with 
the public ever since. 

We have taken it for granted that the temporary 
failure of Mr. Kaowles’s play was occasioned by some 
defects in the composition, which are capable’ of 
being removed; but we are by no means certain 
that the fate of the piecé is to be ascribed to this 
cause; it may have been sacrificed to an interested 
determination to condemn it, without regard to its 


clever actor, Mr. Cooper, from America, most sum- 
marily condemned by a London audience, although 
we ean say, from our own experience, that Mr. 
Cooper was a most powerful and popular tragedian 
in England, about twenty years ago, when he was a 
young man, and the accounts which we have subse- 
quently read of this gentleman’s performance in the 
most judicious of the American journals, justify us 
in the opinion which we expressed in the Mercury 
of the 18th of April, that Mr. Cooper fell a sacrifice 
to a cabal, rather than to any absence of that drama- 
tic talent, which we know that he once possessed, 
and which Mr. Price, the manager, in engaging him, 
must still have given him credit for. What we know 
of the disingenuousness and venality of many of 
those who cater for the press, justifies us in the sus- 
picion that some of those who condemned Mr. 
Cooper, did not witness his performance on the even- 
ing when he made his unsuccessful appearance be- 
fore a London audience. 

We learn from the Glasgow paper that it is in con- 
templation to bring out Mr. Knowles’s comedy at the 
Glasgow Theatre ; and we shall look with some in- 
terest ic the result of the experiment. The editor 
of the Free Press, in vindication of the merits of the 
piece, appends to the letter of a correspondent a note, 
which we shall here transcribe :— 

“ Our correspondent might have added, that a comedy 
called the Soldier’s Stratagems was recently played at 
Covent-garden for three nights, endured by the audience, 
and repeated by the management, which comedy stood in 
the same relation to the Beggar’s Daughter as a wretched 
Fantoccini exhibition at a fair to.the finished productious 
of Messrs. Maffey. It is true Knowles’ comedy is not, in 
all respects, an acting play, but its merits are of speserip- 
tion to preserve the attention of an audience ; atid i 
beia charm in poetry, we unhesitatingly ascribe that charm 
to the scenes of this ill-treated play.” ; 

We may, probably, in some future number of the 
Kaleidoscope, introduce some extracts from tlé Beg- 
gar’s Daughter, in order to enable our readers to de- 
cide whether the summary sentence pronounced upon 
the piece is to be ascribed to literary demerit or not. 
a 














The Philanthropist. 


As the present number of the Kaleidoscope is ac- 
companied by a supplemental sheet, and as the sub- 
ject of the following article is one which deeply and 
generally engages the public attention, we trust that 
no apology will be deemed necessary for transferring 
it from the last Mercury.—It is not a political, but a 
civil and moral question; and we have no doubt 








merits or Gemerits. We have lately seen a very 
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unanimous voice of the people to modify and amelio- 
rate the penal laws.—Edit. Kal. 





PUNISHMENT OF DMATH: 
ITS IMPOLICY AND INADBQUACY TO THE ENDS OF JUSTICE. 
——— 

When we reflect upon the criminal codes of past ages, it 
may seem extraordinary that any reliance should now be 
placed upon the efficacy of severe laws; for if severity could 
have prevented crime, crime would long since have been ex- 
terminated, and we might look back with less remorse at 
limbs torn asunder by wild horses, at burnings, at impale- 
ments, at crucifixions, and the many sad barbarities inflicted 
by man in authority over his offending and unoffending 
fellow-creatures.—Some Inquiries, §c. by Bazil Montagu, Esq. 
as quoted in Mr. Roscoe's excellent Observations on Penal Juris« 
prudence. 


Crimes are more effectually prevented, by the certainty 
than the severity of punishment.—Beccaria. 


The recent executions for forgery have excited a 
painful interest throughout the country; and those 
conductors of the public press, who protest against 
the justice and policy of our criminal code, only 
echo the public voice, which will, at no distant 
period, effect a reform in those penal laws which 
are disgraceful to civilization and humanity, and a 
standing national reproach. Ministers can have no 
interest nor passions to gratify, in thus persevering 
in laws at variance with the intelligence of the age, 
and no less repugnant to the spirit of improvement 
which has led to many recent changes in the general 
character of the English law. They would not turn 
a deaf ear to the united petitions of the nation, 
praying for a more sparing effusion of human blood : 
neither can any formidable opposition to such peti- 
tions be anticipated in either house of Parliament, 
as the question is of a civil, rather than of a politi- 
cal, nature. 

In all cases wherein the interests of the borough 
faction lie dormant, (as in that under review) there 
is an obvious improvement in the moral feeling of 
the House of Commons, as evinced in the adoption 
of the legal reforms which have beenintroduced by 
Mr. Peel and others, and as exhibitéd, also, in the 
pledge recently given by the House of Commons, 
when Sir James Mackintosh carried, bed 
of sixteen, the following resolution :—#! it is 
desirable to take into serious consideration the means 
of increasing the efficacy of the criminal law, by 
abating its undue rigour in certain cases.” 

Nolumus Leges Anglie mutari may be a very appro- 
priate motto for the new Star of Brunswick, whose 
quackery and egotism we last week exposed ; but it 
is not in accordance ek of the age, nor of 
modern legislation, as is § ‘by the freedom with 
which Mr. Peel has applied the pruning-knife to 
our cumbrous statute book. .Naw, therefore, is the 


time for the people to pour im petitions from all 





that ministers Would be glad to be urged by the 





quarters, in furtherance of the resolution we have 
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just quoted. Not only ought every philanthropist to 
bestir himself in the good work, but every patriot, 
who feels pride in seeing his country elevated in the 
scale of nations, ought to exert himself to the utmost, 
to wipe away a foul stain that has, for centuries, 
been attached to the national character. 

An ingenious but rather eccentric and volatile 
writer, the Marquis de Langle, in his WV en 
Espagne, in a chapter on the police of ) Te- 
marks, that at Athens the public edicts were pro- 
claimed aloud by the sound of music; and that, in 
Spain, the laws are publicly promulgated by the 
beat of the drum or tambour, the public execu- 
tioner performing the part of herald on such occasions. 
The Marquis, who is, in general, prompt enough in 
his suggestions, declares himself utterly at a loss to 
conjecture the cause of so extraordinary a circum- 
stance. “ What sanction, what respect,’ says he, 
“can attach to laws which have issued from the 
mouth of so infamous a person ?”’ (1) 

When we read this passage, it occurred to us that 
the common hangman would be the most apprepriate 
mouthpiece that could be selected for proclaiming 
to Englishmen the penal code of their country, 
which is of a more sanguinary character than that 
of any nation in the world. 

We are aware that the spirit of improvement 
which has, of late, been introduced into our general 
system of legislation, has been extended to that most 
important branch of it,—the criminal code ; although 
we cannot state the precise number of offences for 
which the law yet awards the punishment of death. 
A few years since they amounted to two hundred 
and twenty-nine, while, in France, the number did 
not exceed six; and, in Pennsylvania, the life of 
man is never forfeited except in cases of murder. 

3efore we proceed further with this important 
investigation, it will facilitate our progress to ascer- 
tain what is the true object which wise lawgivers 
ought to seck to attain by capital punishment. It 
must either be 

First,—By putting one man to death to deter 
others from following his example. 

Second,—To put it out of the power of the 
offender himself ever to commit another offence. 

Or, Third,—To make some atonement to the vio- 
lated laws of the country, or to the injured indivi- 
dual ; and, in cases where a human being has been 
deprived of life, to make some reparation for the 
loss his family has sustained by his death. 





(1) Notwithstanding what we have observed of the Spanish 
mode of proclaiming the law, their process of execuiion is 
much more merciful than ours; and if the punishment of 
death is to be persisted in in England, we ought, at least, to 
put the victims to death in the most merciful manner. The 
guillotine isa much more merciful engine than the halter; 
but if we have any peculiar predilection for the rope, we 
should do well toapply it as they doin Spain, as thus recorded 
in a letter recently published in one of the leading London 
journals: — The species of capital punishment it (the pro- 
posed penal code) recognises, is the garrote;—I was curious 
to see death inflicted, and I confess I had no notion that it 





could be exused with somuch humanity. A man should wit- 
ness such a spectacle, as his opinion, as to the best mode of its 
infliction, neay one day or other have an influence. The ex- 
tinction o e seemed the affair of an instant. The victim 





es a seat which is attached toan upright post, an iron 
llar is placed round his neck, and strangulation is produced 






One or all of these consequences must have been 
in the contemplation of the law which inflicts the 
punishment of death for any offence, unless the 
sentence procecds from a thirst for vengeance ; and 
this, we presume, will not be admitted by any 
rational man. 

Now, does the execution of an offender deter 
others from committing crimes? We believe that 
this question has been answered almost unanimously 
in the negative, by those who have made the subject 
of our criminal code their peculiar study; and what 
is the reason that the fear of death (the strongest of 
all human instincts) shonld be thus inoperative? 
The answer is, that the commission of offences and 
the infliction of punishment are by no means con- 
nected. They ought to be inseparable as cause and 
effect ; but, so far from the detection of a eapital 
offence being necessarily followed by the punishment 
of death, awarded by the law, the contrary is so 
notoriously the case, that, if one hundred prisoners, 
under sentence of death, were confined together in 
one prison, it would be a safe speculation, on the part 
of any one of the number, in consideration of a pre- 
mium of five or seven pounds, to undertake to pay 
to the family of each man who actually suffered, one 
hundred pounds. 

At one of the recent assizes at Lancaster, forty- 
seven persons were condemned by the Judge, and 
only three left for execution. This is a complete 
mockery of the solemn forms of law. Either these 
men ought not to have been sentenced to death, or 
the sentence ought to have been carried into effect. 
Fiat justitia ruat celum. 

Under the present system, the official returns, 
published from time to time, bear us out in the belief, 
that convicted prisoners speculate upon this “ glori- 
ous uncertainty of the law,” with as much confi- 
dence as gamesters speculate upon the odds at cards 
or dice. Thus, the example of the sufferings of one 
criminal at the gallows fails to produce the desired 
effect upon another, not because he disregards death 
or punishment, but because the chances of escape, 
even after conviction on the clearest evidence, are 
twenty or thirty to ene in favour of each individual. 

Thus, the dread inspired by the occasional execution 
of guilty persons is more than counteracted by the 
hope of escaping the ultimate severity of the law, 
and desperate men now pursue their criminal enter- 
prises with something like the hope which sustains 
the soldier in the field of battle. A ball may pos- 
sibly reach him ; but, on the other hand, the returns 
of the killed, in various actions, compared with the 
number actually engaged, lead him to conclude that 
his chance of escape is such as to justify the risk 
he runs to earn his living in the perilous career he 
has chosen. If, however, instead of this uncertainty, 
the soldier was convinced that he must die, or be 
desperately wounded, he would never enter the ser- 
vice voluntarily ; and, in like manner, if a man, 
about to commit a crime was perfectly assured that 
punishment, upon detection, would be his inevitable 
lot, such a persuasion would be much more likely 
to deter him from its perpetration than the contem- 
plation of the bare possibility of his being hanged, 








by turning half round a multiplying screw, which brings the 

collar close to the post. I observed no convulsion—no move- | 
ment of agony. The garrote is as expeditious as the guillotine, | 
and it sheds no blood. The power of socicty over human | 
life has always appeared to mea rery doubtful question—if | 


life is to be taken, I can conceive no means more fit for | 
' 


adoption.” 





accompanied with the certainty that it is ten, twenty, 
or thirty to one, that the sentence passed upon him 
will never be carried into execution: there is not 
a moral truth better established, than the maxim of 
Jeccaria, that “crimes are more effectually prevented 


We have thusendeavoured to show that the present 
system utterly fails to accomplish the first object 
which we have assumed to be in contemplation of the 


legislature, viz., by putting one man to death to deter 


others from following his example. Not only does it 
fail to deter men from the commission of capital 
offences, but it makes a mockery of the law, by com- 
pelling a compassionate judge to stultify his own 
acts by reprieving the majority of those whom he has 
condemned with those dreadful solemnities of the 
law, which ought not to be thus trifled with. The 
present system is also attended with another most 
serious evil, especially in cases of forgery. Many of 
those upon whom the fraud has been committed are 
deterred from prosecuting the offender by compassion 
or conscientious scruples. They wish to see guilt 
punished, but they will not pursue a fellow-creature 
to death for a crime, which, whatever inconvenience 
it may occasion, is not, in their opinion, of such a 
nature as to justify the punishment of death. 

Having thus disposed of the first part of our in- 
quiry, we must, for the present, pause, having tres- 
passed beyond our prescribed limits in the conside- 
ration of a subject which we have most sincerely at 
heart. In our next publication we shall resume the 
question, when we shall inquire whether our penal 
code is productive of those other salutary effects 
which it must be the aim of wise legislation to ac- 
complish. 

We scarcely know how our readers in general will 
be reconciled to the brief notice we have taken of 
the executions on Monday. Such details are not at 
all to our taste; and, as we take it for granted that 
they must be repugnant to every feeling and well- 
regulated mind, we have drawn a veil over the melan- 
choly scene, the painful contemplation of which can 
answer no useful purpose, except it should stimulate 
the public to petition the legislature to be more 
sparing, in future, of these revolting spectacles, the 
tendency of which is rather to excite sympathy for 
the offenders than detestation of the offence. 


(To be continued.) [td 





‘Antiquities. 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, AND THEIR USE. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sr1r,—Having accidentally seen some lithographic de- 
lineations of a collection of antiquities lately imported 
into this town from Egypt, I was induced to solicit per- 
mission to view the originals, which I was told would 
shortly be put on sale. The sight has afforded me much 
gratification, and I felt the same eager desire to be a pur- 
chaser that the antiquarian Editor of the Journey from this 
World to the Next, did when he met with the book of 
which he could not make out one word after a whole day 
and night of hard study. In the present instance the cause 
of delight was not quite so well founded, for here we have 
the figures of the well-known Egyptian Gods plainly be- 
fore us in full array. 
“ Inachis ante torum, pompa comitata suorum, 
Aut stetit, aut visa est: inerant lunaria fronti 
Cornua, cum spi¢is nitido flaventibus auro, 
Et regale decus; cum qua latrator Anubis, 
Sanctaque Bubastis, variusque coloribus Apis; 
Quique premit vocem, digitoque silentia suadet ; 
Sistraque erant, nunquamque satis quesitus Osiris, 
Plenaque somniferi serpens peregrina veneni.” 
Ovid Met. lb. 9. 
Great Isis, guardian of rich Egypt’s plain, 
In mystic pomp appears with all her train; 
The regal diadem her head entwines; 








by the certainty than the severity of punishment.” 


Upon her brow the moon’s bright crescent shines; 
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And ears of corn, in golden radiance seen, 

Attest the bounty of the gracious Queen. 

Holy Bubastis takes her awful stand, 

With rod and key, the emblems of command. 
Anubis, too, whose uncouth form belies 

Of mighty Thot the sacred energies. 

Apis I see, with varied colours graced; 

And him, with finger on his lips impressed, 

The infant God, whose potent spell can bind 

In faithful silence the instructed mind. 

The Royal Serpent there, in many a wreath, 
Displays his beauteous form,—whose look is death ; 
Whilst clashing cymbals, with the Sistrum’s sound, 
Proclaim the ever-mourned Osiris found. 

Much has been written on the delicate execution and ani- 
mated expression found in the antique Egyptian basso 
relievos; of these excellencies several of the tablets in this 
collection furnish very perfect specimens. It is necessary, 
however, to mention that the drawings given of them are 
hideous misrepresentations of the original sculptures. The 
Hieroglyphic Tablets belong most probably to the second 
period ef Egyptian history, after the second foundation 
of the city of Memphis, in the year 1500 before the Chris- 
tian era, being all of limestone instead of the granite 
used for the sculptures at Thebes, and the images of the 
Gods wanting the more ancient insignia of their dignity. 
The subjects of the whole seem to refer to the concerns of 
private individuals, as none of the devotees represented 
in them bear any ornaments, but stand in timid adoration, 
stripped to a single wrapper, before the altars. These 
altars are provided with a goed supply of the Lotus 
flowers and fruit, no doubt intended for the solace of the 
Gods, over which are deposited some good fat geese, 
plucked and trimmed for the spit, with as little doubt in- 
tended for the comfort of the priests. 


The first article in the collection isa Marble Tablet, 
thrée feet hizh by one and a half broad, divided horizontally 
into three compartments. It seems to have beena devotional 
or funereal monument, perhaps once fixed in some temple 
at Memphis, for the costume and representation of the 
figures agree with those given in No. 4 of the LXVI plate 
of Denon’s work, as feund at Saccarah,—where Mempiiis 
is supposed to have been situated.—No. 6 is avery beau- 
tiful fragment of a figure of Isis, holding a Sistrum, or 
musical rattle, in dark green basalt: the polish of this 
is fine, and the figure very pretty.—No. 22 is a tablet, 
containing the figure of a man on horseback before an altar 
with fire. As in the sculptures of the oldest Egyptian 
temples and palaces, the equestrian figures are always 
drawn in chariots, this must be of a date posterior to the 
early Egyptian dynastics. And from the Fire on the altar, 
without any other divinity, and the similarity of the horse 
and his rider to the sculptures at Persepolis, it is likely 
that it belongs to the period between the year before Christ, 
525, and 330,—during which Egypt was in subjection 
to the Persian kings. But to state the beautics of these 
interesting relics, the memorials of the desires, the fears, 
the joys, and the sorrows of men in ages long gone by, 
would require more room than you, Messrs. Editors, I 
doubt, can afford, and, to explain them, more knowledge 
than I can muster. 

One Marble, as being of a later period than the rest, 


| Fourth Doctor.—Api stolisne a quin in a nil ordo fis qua | 
Itis tos mala fito a Doctor | 


| litis sum pes fore times more. 
0 tis hic. 

Second Doctor.—Letus paco fitis time. 

First Doctor.—Abigo ditis hi time, in de editis. 

Second Doctor.—Ali feris ab ast in a do; fori here ano} 
is at adis stans. 

[ We must here omit the Greek, and content ourselves 
with the translation of our correspondent. ] 

The English is as follows:—** Hermes and Thoiodota, 
the daughter of Apollodorus, have constructed this tomb. 
Let no one else be buried in it; no one, except Hermes 
the father, and Thoiodota, and Hermes himself; which 
Hermedos, brought up by them, has promised. If any 
one attempt to bury another corpse in it, neither let the 
earth bear him fruit, nor the sea yield him wealth ; neither 
let him have comfort in his children, nor success in trade; 
but may he perish! may he perish utterly! and if any 
one attempt to remove the stone, or to loosen it, Iet him 
be execrated with the before written curses! Neither be it 
lawful for any one to encroach on the monument; of this 
care shall be taken by those who have possession of the 
small house which is opposite the monument.” 

* * * 


* * * * * » 

* * * * * * * * a 
ATHANASIUS, 
[ The remainder of this letter (the whole of which appeared 
in the Mercury) is omitted, as better suited to that 
publication than to our minor work. | 











Antiquarian Research.—In 1779, some excavations 
being made near Paris, a stone was found, with an soaeriy 
tion, in Roman characters, the examination of which oc 
cupied the Antiquarian Society for a considerable time. 
Here is the inscription, in its original order: 

I C 


I 

L 

EK 
Cc H 
KE M 

I N 
D E 


S A N E § 
Count de Gabelin and other antiquarians, were preparing 
dissertations on this relique, which, coming to the know- 
ledge of the parish beadle, he waited on them to say that 
it meant Jei le chemin des anes,—** This is the road for 
asses.’ The stone was found near a limekiln. 





ME} MORIAL OF - HENRY BEL he 


THE PRACTICAL INTRODUCER OF STEAM-BOAT NAVIGATION, 
— 


That the Memorialist was the first who succeeded, by 
the steam-boat the Comet, which commenced plying on 
the Clyde in 1811, in introducing Steam Navigation into 
practical use in the United Kingdom, is beyond all man- 
ner of doubt. The benefit to the country is universally 
felt; and no man can yet anticipate the extent of comfort, 
wealth, and power, which may accrue from the discovery. 





may deserve notice ;—it isa Greek monumental inscription, 
sculptured on a block of vemed marble. I subjoin the 
inscription as it appears on the stone, there being no se- 
paration of the words or sentences; only supplying the 
defaced letters between crotchets. The want of intervals 
between the words, and of points, occasions a difficulty in 
the reading, such 2s we find in construing Swift’s Medical 
Latin, in his Consultation of Four Physicians upon a 
Lord who was Dying; ovly Swift is the more difficult 
author of the two, as will be scen: 

First Dector.— Alor dis sum times as tingi as an usu reris. 

Second Doctor.—Api stolis alligo time a verbi mi at 
endans fora forte nite. 

Third Doctor.—© raci ne vera tendo na nil ordinis sic 


But what has been done for the man, to whom the debt of 
gratitude is due ? 

Actuated by, perhaps, too high a tone of feeling, the 
Memorialist long and resolutely refused the advice of his 
friends to accept of private remuneration. Hethought he 
had a higher claim—a claim on the British Government, 
which had reaped so much advantage from the system. 
Nor in this view was he singular—for he was supported 
by the sentiments not only of many distinguished cha- 
racters ia the kingdom, but of several members in both 
Houses of Parliament. He will not allude to names, 
however strong the temptation may be to sacrifice delicacy 
to pride; but he may, at Jeast, be permitted to quote one 
extract from a public document, the Report of a Com- 








nes ani sere. 


of constructing these (steam) boats, is due to natives of 
Great Britain. Mr. Henry Bell, of Glasgow, gave the 
Jirst model of them to Mr. Fulton.”” That person after- 
wards went to America, and having made a successful ex- 
periment on the Hudson River, the State of New York 
| secured to him an ample reward, by granting him, for a 
certain pumber of years, the exclusive right of navigating 
the river by vessels propelled by steam. The Memorialist 
| may be allowed to add, that a great proportion of the ma- 
ritime counties and boroughs in Scotland resolved to pes 
| tition Parliament in his favour; and the Trustees on the 
River Clyde were so satisfied of the benefit which they had 
derived, that they granted him an annuity. Fortitied by 
such support, he hopes he was not too sanguine in indulging 
expectations of success from Government. For a long 
period he waited with anxious solicitude at the pool of 
ministerial patronage; and at one time he flattered him- 
self that he had actually attained the object of his am- 
bition. But circumstances of a public nature occurred, 
over which he could have no contrel; and at last he was 
obliged to retire, with no consolation but an admission of 
his merits, and no encouragement but the approbation of 
the community. He will not unavailingly complain—he 
knows the demands on the public purse; and should at 
once have acquiesced without a murmur, if rewards had 
not been bestowed for purposes of much less general 
utility. 

In the meanwhile he had spent his strength, and wasted 


| 





his means. Disappointed in the prospects whicl: he enter- 
tained from the source to which he so fondly looked, he 
applied his mind to other mechanical improvements, such 
as the deepening of rivers, and the construction of har- 
bours. But it was too late. Old age had come upon him, 
accompanied with sickness, and sorrow, and pain. He is 
now scarcely able to walk, and he feels that his days are 
numbered. 

In these circumstances, he is compelled to do what he 
would once have revolted, cven at the thought of, and to 
apply for a public subscription. But he has the proud 
sensation still, that to this extremity he has been brought 
at last—not by personal extravagance—not by idleness or 
improvidence—but by the pecuniary embarrassments he 
has sustained in eff.cting a great object for his country. 
On this ground he rests his plea—on this ground he humbly 
appeals to the public liberality, and he hopes he may add, 
the public gratitude—and on this ground he ventures to 
anticipate, that, by the British nation, he will not be suf- 
fered to go down with his gray hairs in sorrow to the grave. 
Helensburgh, Dec. 1st, 1828. 





Gide Table. 


Morn. Rven. Height.) Festivals, &e. 
m. ft. in.| st 
Tuesday --16 6 49 7 2614 3 |Cambridge Term ends. 
Wednesdayl]7 8 O 8 31 14 8 |Oxtford Term ends. 
Thursday 18 8 59 92 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.) 











Barometer Extreme Vhermo-jExtreme State of Kemarks 
at during {| meter8 } heateu- the Wind at 
noon, | Night. |moruing jriug Day. at noon. | noon. 

Dee. j | { 

3 129 86 37 0) 48 OF 55 O} N.W. |Cloudy. 

4 30 14. 47 0} 51 O 56 0 | Ww. lc loudy. 

5 29 94: 46 O} 51 O | 55 0! 8. |Pair. 

6 29 60 40 0; 47 O | 62 0 S.S.E. Fair. 

7 29 48, 47 O} 51 O} 52 O; SE. Fair. 

& 2927/43 0) 46 0| 47 0| S. Cloudy. 

9 29 61! 39 O| 42 0! 45 O! SS.E. 'Stormy. 





3d, Nine, a.m. rain. 

4th, Rain during night. 

6th, Six, p.m very stormy. 

7th, Severe gale during night. 

sth; Rain during night. 

9th, Eight, a.m. stormy, hail, and rain 








mittee of the House of Commons:—** The whole merit 
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WINTER. 


—_—— 


Where are the gentle flow’rets gone 
So late the sun was shining on, 
The pride of Flora, where? 
Oh, they have bloomed their little day, 
And not a harebell skirts the way, 
Or lingering daisy, fair. 


The berries red alone peep out, 
Braving the elemental rout, 
And reckless of the storm 
That through their vagrant branches, sere, 
Howls like the spirit of despair, 
Or anguish, frenzy borne! 


The sylvan graces whither fied ? 
Why bent the forest-monarch’s head 
In piteous disarray ? 
While vain, his bonny breast to screen, 
Poor Robin seeks the covert green 
Of bush, or arbour gay? 


And why is Nature's radiant face 
Divested of its wonted grace, 

And veiled in funeral pall ? 
Why shows each fairy grot, or dell, 
Wan as the Vestal in her cell, 

What change has past on all? 


*Tis Wioter’s reign :—nor mourned alone 
In woods despoiled, and flow’rets gone; 
More keenly wept, I ween, 
Where haggard Want reclines her head,— 
Where hunger cries aloud for bread, 
And where, with drooping mien, 


Sad Penury, from hut obscure, 

Seeks, if, perchance, she may procure, 
From Famine, short reprieve! 

Oh, not to you, ye favoured great, 

Comes Winter, clad in sombre state, 
Of solace to bereave! 


For you the red fire blazes high, 

Unfelt the storm that hurries by, 
The day, for you, is fair : 

Then think their hapless lot upon, 

On @hom descends the winter storm 
With tyranny severe ! 


Think, nor let Pity’s fountain close 

Til] yours to minister to woes,— 
Griefs registered in heaven! 

And brighter shall the red fire blaze, 

and sweeter be the coming days, 
The span allotted, given: 


And yours a prouder meed than Fame, 
The tribute of the heart’s acclaim; 

The poor man’s hallowed prayer! 
This shall outweigh a monarch’s crown, 
Shall heavenward draw a blessing down, 

And plead your entrance there. 


Liverpool. 





A TALE OF HORROR! 
TRANSCRIBED FROM AN OLD MAGAZINE, AND DEDICATED TO 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, THE MODERN GHOST SEER. 
— 
’Twas night ! ’twas darkness! and the ruffled deep 
With storms convulsed; when on his pallet thrown, 
Poor Edwin restless lay, for gentle sleep, 
Far from his aching eyes, on downy wings had flown. 
Unpitied love was his !—he rose full quick, 
Put on his wig, and fetched his walking-stick ; 
And then, with hast’ning step, he sought the distant shore. 
Sudden, some hand unseen, his footsteps stayed, 
As by the abbey gray, with silent tread he passed ! 
With fear his sinking strength decayed, 
And horror o’er his frame its freezing moisture spread ! 
Lo! in yon straggling thorn his shirt-tail hitches, 
For he, poor Edwin,—had forgot his breeches ! 


TME HOUR THAT IS, AND THE HOUR TO COME. 
—>— 
BY T. CAMBRIA JONES, 
Asther of ‘‘ The Bard's Dream” and other Poems. 





A time there is in man’s poor life, 
When mortal joy, and doubt, and strife, 
Alike have fied, 
And left one glorious hope behind 
That calms the feelings of the mind, 
Bidding it leave its clay, and find 
Peace with the dead. 


That is the season when the soul, 
Bursting mortality’s control, 
Ascends on high; 
Clad in spiritual robes of light, 
It glideth through those pure-lands bright, 
Where day is age—where never night 
Approacheth nigh. 


A time there is when the bleak world 
With all its terror seemeth hurl’d 
On man’s poor head: 
How blessed then appears the doom 
Of those gone from this changing dome 
To heaven, and the sleeping tomb: 
How blessed the dead ! 


As to the shore flows on the wave, 
So man goes ever to the grave, 
There well sleeps he; 
Earth mingleth there with earth again, 
The spirit up to Spirit ta’en, 
For ever it doth.then remain 
With Deity. 


The world is not a place for me, 
My heart is not in harmony 

With those around ; ° 
They laugh,—I cannot laugh with them; 
Their mirth, is mirth that I condemn ; 
Their tree of life hath fixed its stem 

On barren ground. 


They look on me as a strange thing 
Made up of dreams and fancying; 
Stubborn and proud, 
Because my spirit will not bow 
To forms of dust who live to show, 
Gold is the god of those below; 
And mind, a cloud. 
* 3 * e & * 
* * * e * * 


My spirit aches to be with thee, 

This world is not a place for me: 
But to thy will 

I do entrust myself—thy child; 

Shelter me on this stormy wild, 

And take me to thy kingdom mild, 
From this world ill. 

Ruthvin, North Wales, Dec. 1828, 





THE SORROWS OF JOB. 
= 
** Naked came I out of the dust, and naked shall I return 


thither: the Lord gave and the Lord taketh away ;—biessed 
be the name of the Lord.”—Jobc. 1, v.21. 


i 
What, though my servants all are slain, 
My yokes that ploughed, so late, the plain, 
And all my herds are borne away, 

The fierce Sabéan spoilers prey ? 

Yet, ’tis a righteous God’s decree, 

That God who gave them all te me. 


What, though the lightning’s vivid fame 
Among my flocks destroying came, 

And, with its blue, destructive glow 
Laid all my bleating riches low? 

Yet ’twas a righteous God’s decree, 

That God who gave them all to me. 


What, though the wild o’erwhelming storm 
Hath given my sons to feed the worm, 
Though the shrill scream of dire despair 
Hath echoed from my daughters fair? 

Yet ’twas a righteous God’s decree, 

That God who gave them all to me. 


To see my sons, my daughters, fall, 
Oh! ’tis the bitterest pang of all, 
But naked, first the earth I saw, 
And naked my last breath shall draw, 
For ’tis a righteous God’s decree, 
That God who gave them all to me. 
G. W. 





ADVICE TO BACHELORS AND SPINSTERS. 
(From the Amulet.) 
a 

A dashing Captain of Hussars, 
Dressed in the livery of Mars, 

Mustachio, lace, and sabre ;— 
Who talks soft nensense—sings a song, 
Waltzes, quadrilles the whole night long, 

To fiddle, pipe, and tabor,— 


Oh! grant me such a man, ye Fates ! 
Some giggling gir) ejaculates, 
Whose heart is Cupid’s 2tna; 
She loves his golden epaulettes, 
He loves her gold to pay his debts, 
So off they dash to Gretna. 


The Scottish Vulcan, who unlocks 
To runaways, Pandora’s box, 

That holds his marriage charters, 
Soon makes them one, and they who came, 
False worshippers of Hymen’s flame, 

Return as Folly’s martyrs. 


Forger of Gretna chains! that gall 

And grind the very soul, could all 
That erst thine altar flew to, 

Their present wretchedness reveal, 

From thee such iron tears would steal 
As once were shed by Pluto. 





CONTENTS OF TWO DRAWERS. 
—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—I remember, some years ago, reading in a maga- 
zine or newspaper the poetical contents of a Kitchen 
Drawer; the list was so true, and so like what I had often 
met with in many a house in dear old Scotia, when boyhood 
gave a license to boyish scrutiny, that I resolved, though 
now a man, to form a similar catalogue if ever I met with 
a bona fide list of sufficient variety. Whilst on my travels, 
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jn the vicinity of John O’Groat’s, during the summer just 
I was storm- 
stayed at an inn, or rather ferry-house, without a news- 
paper, or even a book, except a well-thumbed copy of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and the Seven Champions of Chris- 
On pulling out the 
drawers of a sideboard, (a somewhat rare piece of furniture 


past, the wished-for opportunity occurred. 


tendom, also the worse for wear. 


in those parts,) in search of something to amuse me, I 
found the following articles, which, at my leisure, I threw 
intorhyme. Should you deem the list worth insertion in 
the Kaleidoscope, it is, probably, not the last time you 
may hear from your friend PETER PRY. 
Liverpool, November 4, 1828. ee 


CONTENTS OF TWO DRAWERS OF A SIDEBOARD, IN A CERTAIN 
HOTEL, NORTH OF JOHN O’GROATS. 





If there’s a hole in a’ your coats, 
+  Irede ye tent it; 
A chield’s amang ye takin notes, 
And faith he'll prent it.”—Burns. 





Broken glass and useless corks, 
Dirty knives and rusty forks, 
A toddy ladle made of bone, 
Some whitening and a rubbing stone, 
An almanack some three years old, 
Arusty pistol-bullet mould, 
A broken plate with oat-cake crumbs, 
Two pamphlets soil’d with greasy thumbs, 
A tatter’d glove, an old French grammar, 
Some score of nails, a handless hammer, 
A pair or boothooks red with rust, 
A spy-glass covered thick with dust, 
A pair of snuffers rent asunder, 
A schoolboy’s theme with many a blunder, 
Some bits of spar, a lump of iron, 
A rumpled copperplate of Byron, 
A clothes’ brush worn down to the stump, 
A sheep’s jawbone, a chicken’s rump, 
A stocking leg without the foot, 
A gamut for the German flute, 
Two music books much soil’d and torn, 
An odd chessman, an old ram’s horn, 
A razor case without a razor, 
A tatter’d Commentary of Cesar, 
Potato peelings, shells of eggs, , 
Parings of cheese, and mouldy dregs 
Of every substance used at table, 
Of fish, fiesh, fowl, and vegetable. 
MORAL, 
Rejoice, each hostess of a Scottish inn, 
That dirt by your religion’s deem’d no sin; 
And when your house receives a prying stranger, 
Lock up your drawers and presses,—there is danger; 
For, though no silver cup he may purloin, 
He filches what you value more than coin, 
And by the magic of his doggerel rhymes, 
Converts your little failings into crimes. 
PETER PRY. 


Oe... 





Sculpture.—In an article-under this head, in our last, by: 


a typographical error the word Theseus was printed Thieves, 
in a part of our impression.— Liverpool Tucsday’s paper. 


— 

A WORD OF COMFORT TO OUR BROTHER EDITOR. 

You’re much too nice, good brother chip ; 

Tis not a typographic slip, 

To call the bully Theseus thief: 

He was of robbers sure the chief, 

Who went, as ancient poets tell, 

To steal Old Nick’s wite out of H—I.* 


Liverpool. te 


* See account of his attempt to steal away Proserpina, | 
Pluto's wife. 


Che Traveller. 


|herting, and, though small, aré very delicious eating. 
| Our valiant fishermen had taken an early breakfast at 
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IRISH SCENERY.—No. 9. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


at five o’clock, and beds for the night. 


with constant and jealous care, endeavouring to hide the 


country, and not to doze away our time in an inn; and, 
as hope, ever flattering, saw the mists clearing away, and 
giving earnest of a fine day, off we went, straight to the 
entrance of the two Glens before spoken of. It is about 
a mile along a very tolerable road, from Laragh to the 
old city of Glendalough, or, as it is more commonly called, 
the Seven Churches. It is situated at the head of a charm- 
ing valley which runs from Laragh, and is immediately 
without the two Glens; but I will defer my remarks 
upon Glendalough until I shall have spoken of Lough 
Nahanagan. We now pass on to Glen-dhu-san, which 
is, as I said before, a very wild, stony place, remarkably 
wild, indeed. The mountains on each side are stony and 
steep, and the valley, or glen, gloomy and _ barren. 
Through the Glen runs an old paved way over the moun- 
tain, at the head of the Glen. This way passes through 
the Wicklow Gap and Hollywood, until it reaches the 
county of Kildare. By means of this old road, provisions 
and other articles were formerly brought to the city of 
Glendalough, of which there is not now a material rem- 
nant, (excepting the ruins of a church,) and the only thing 
that preserves the name from utter oblivion is, that the 
Archbishop of Dublin bears also the title of Bishop of 
Glendalough, though formerly the, Bishop of Dublin was 
suffragan of that city. The ruins of the church are cer- 
tainly grand, and bespeak the ancient magnificence of the 
place; but their situation prevents their being known, 
except to a few, and they are often looked on with coldness 
and apathy, without a sigh for the ruin that Time has 
brought in his march,—such is the dreariness of the sur- 
rounding wild. We took the paved way for our guide to 
Lough Nahanagan, along whose shores it runs. A lively, 
bustling, noisy brook, comes dancing down the Glen from 
the Lough: the gurgling music of this brook forms a 
pleasing contrast with the awful stillness and silence which 
reign around :—here is, indeed, ‘* the sabbath stillness of 
the hills.” The rain, which had long been threatening, now 
came down in torrents, but we were hardy mountaineers, 
and, having a good supply of natural, as well as artificial, 
spirits, ‘* we cared na deil’s a bodle.” We toiled over a 
tolerably steep mountain, at the head of the Glen, and at 
the very top of which (which is higher than most of the 
mountains surrounding Glendalough,) is Lough Nahana- 
gan, a fine spacious lake. It is very remarkable that the 
mountain, over which we passed to it, is so steep, that the 
lake cannot be seen until you are close on its shores ;—it 
then bursts on the view at once! The rain had altogether 
ceased, but there was a very heavy mist at the time, so 
heavy that we could not see twenty yards clear of the 
Lough. This mist, resting on the waters, had a most 
strange and grand effect; and, as we ascended the 
mountain, it had the appearance of an enormous liquid 
wall, of which I shall not attempt a description. Our 
fishing companions had remained at the near side of the 








Lough, and had been tolerably successful, having caught 


i several dozen trout; these vary in size from a sprat toa 


mountains from our ken; yet, as we came to see the 





| Harry Harding’s, and after sending the car for us to 
| Annagowlan, had walked off to the Lough. Calculating 
| that they would only have **an oblivious” recollection of 
| their early repast, we brought a haversack pretty well 
| stored. The rods were specdily laid by, and down they 
| sat on the margin of the wild lake: we left them at work, 
and then pushed on for the head of the lake ;—but such 


Sir,—After partaking of a hearty breakfast at Harry | is the wild, desolate, broken state of the ground over 
Harding’s inn, at Laragh, and our new companions having | which we had to step, boldly, but cautiously, for fear of 
expressed a wish to accompany us to Lough Nahanagan, | pitfalls, that we got on very slowly, indeed. 
we replenished ** the cruskeen’’ with some of ** Kinahan’s is composed of huge granite rocks, thrown irregularly 
No. 6,” and set forth to rejoin our fishing companions, first ; together, as if dislodged by some terrible force from their 
arranging with Mrs. Harding to have dinnez for six ready | ancient resting places. 

The weather was 
lowering, and the dark gray mists of the mountains sweep- 
ing in heavy cluuds immediately above our heads, and, 


“he ground 


Crags, knolls, and mounds, confusedly hurl'd, 
The fragments of an earlier world,” 

| lie around ; these are intersected by clumps of bog turf, 
| washed into deep and irregular furvows by the rains, with 
| tufts of heath growing on the*top of the turf, which 
treacherously hide gullies beneath—into which the incau- 
| tious traveller occasionally slips, to the great peril of life 
and limb: on we went, however, with various success, 
until we arrived at some enormous granite rocks, which, 
at a distance, appeared like a ruined fortress. These 
rocks, from their magnitude and irregular forms, we felt 
to be worth the labour we had gone through to reach them. 
After examining them on all sides, and, occasionally, 
huddling under some of them for shelter from the teeming 
rain, chancing to turn towards the Lough, to my amaze- 
ment and joy I perceived it to be completely freed from the 
mist; and, with a shout of exultation celled on my hiding 
mates to view the grand and sublime scene—a beautiful 
and capacious lake, surrounded nearly on all sides by high, 
steep, and grand mountains! The lake is about a mile 
long; and, probably, at one part, as much in breadth ; it 
is of an irregular oval form. Calling where we entered, 
the bottom, and the side we are on, the right, I will en- 
deavour to give an idea of the scene: at the head of the 
lake, to our right, stands Thonlagee, one of the highest 
mountains in Wicklow, more than 3,000 feet high; this 
immense mountain rises almost perpendicularly out of the 
lake, and terminates in a point. At the distance we were 
) from it, it appeared like one stone. Its base in the waters 

its lofty head piercing the clouds, and mists girding its 
rugged sides, 





‘‘High in heaven the monarch stands,” 
and looks down on the wild lake in its bosom, and appears 
proud of its own barrenness, and that of the rugged ranges 
of mountains which diverge from this their grand nucleus, 

** Nature’s bulwarks, built by time, 
*Gainst eternity to stand, 
Mountains terribly sublime.” 
Running from Thonlagee to the left, in an irregular curve, 
the mountains maintain the same steepness towards thelake, 
and the same ruggedness and barrenness as at Thonlagee. 
The mountains, on the side we are at, are not so steep, 
but wonderfully wild and irregular. From the immense 
height and gloominess of the mountains around it, the 
depth and darkness of its waters, and the primeval wild- 
ness and barrenness that pervade the entire scene, this 
Lough is the most grand, wild, and sublime, I have ever 
beheld. Neither the painter nor the narrator can give a full 
idea of it. It must be seen; and, when seen, it is so un- 
like all familiar objects, that we are at a loss with what to 
compare it, and are forced to confess the poverty of our souls 
and language, and gaze in wonder and astonishment. 
*« A scene so rude, so wild as this, 

Yet so sublime in barrenness, 

Ne’er did my wandering footsteps press. 

We now rejoined our friends the fishermen, who were 
so enamoured of their sport that they patiently braved ail 
the force of the elements; and, though both of them were 
well drenched, they continued to ply the supple rod, and 
cast, with nice skill, the dappled fly, Whilst laughing 
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and talking with them over our ** mountain dew,” we 
thought we heard voices at the other side of the lake; but, 
on holding up our bottle, and shouting to attract attention, 
we were surprised to hear our voices distinctly re-echoed 
along the tops of the mountains, at the other side of the 
jake, several times. This was a grand discovery; and, 
to make the most we could of it, we all six shouted toge- 
ther, each to the utmost of his power, and then stopped 
suddenly, by signal. The effect was most wonderful. 
This we repeated several times. I have often laughed 
since at the idea of six persons, each of whom thinks him- 
self’ possessed of some sense, standing on the brink of a 
wild and desolate lake, the rain pouring in torrents, and 
scarcely a dry thread on their backs,—shouting, like so 
many bedlamites, for the advantage of an echo! But 
it is, however, a /ol/y that your spruce dandy will not ven- 
ture upon; to climb the crest of the giant mountain is not 
tohis taste. Nor yet will your sensible, steady fellow, with 
sleek, combed down hair, and well-brushed coat, with an 
umbrella under his arm, and whose well-aired stockings 
sister Deborah herself takes care of, and who always avoids 
damps of every kind :—** colds are so dangerous.” Away 
with such dull earthy dreamers, who, lulled in the lap of 
ease, doze out a miserable existence without once giving 
the poor soul space to free herself, fur a moment, from the 
vile load that encumbers her! Hail! hail! ye freeborn 
spirits, who, while toiling through this nether world, can 
yet devote, occasionally, a few hours for the soul’s recrea- 
tion, can shake off the chains and bonds of every-day life, 
and, when ranging through the grand works of the Great 
Creator, feel ‘the divinity that moves within you.” 

Our valiant fishermen put up their rods, and so appor- 
tioned the fish that the burden homewards might be some- 
what fairly divided. We all, with might and main, set 
forth on our return to Laragh, a distance of between four 
and five miles, and, as the mist had passed off, and had 
been succeeded by downright heavy rain, our ** mountain 
dew” being also expended, we had no inducement to linger. 
The descent of the mountain was very difficult and dan- 
gerous, the rain having made it so slippery, that we were 
in constant danger of falling. One or two, who were 
rather short-legged, got many falls, from their not being 
able to step cleverly over the heath,—and others from over- 
caution ; but, after various mishaps, we made our way 
down. The Glen appears to much greater advantage 
on coming down from the Jake than on going up to it, the 
mountains, at each side, being equally precipitous, and 
nearly of the same height and character. The Glen 
may be likened to an inverted arch. It is one unbroken 
wilderness, without even a solitary bush. The Mining 
Company of Ireland have opened lead mines in this district, 
and, though they have many men, horses, and engines em- 
ployed, it is still a wilderness. The road from this place is 
a continuation of that from the Glen, and is, as I have 
already said, a tolerably good one. To circulate our 
blood and prevent injury from the wet, we strode along 
at a rapid rate, and arrived, in high spirits, though 
drenched to the skin, and stained with the variation of 
each soil between Dublin and Lough Nahanagan. As we 
iad brought out a supply of linen, stockings, and other 
necessary articles, our wet clothes were speedily replaced 
by others more comfortable, and, having procured a few 
old coats, we presented a most respectable appearance. 
On coming down to dinner, the rain still continued, but 
each resolved ** to take his ease in his inn” for the remain- 
ier of the evening. The dinner was plain and substantial, 
but it was well washed down with whiskey punch, and we 
finished the day 

‘in merry chorus well combined, 
With laughter drown’d the whistling wind; 
Mirth was within, and Care without 
Might gnaw his nails to hear our shout; 
Not but amid the buxom scene 
some grave discourse might intervene.” 


Dublin, November, 1829. H. 





SKETCHES OF THE ISLE OF MAN.—No. 6. 
BY A TOURIST. 





“The proper study of mankind is Man!” 
EE 


The natural curiosities to be found in Man, are, 
from the smallness of the island, necessarily few in 
number. There are no mighty hills, tremendous 
precipices, gigantic streams, nor appalling water- 
falls: every thing is on a miniature scale; yet the 
landscape makes up, in beauty and variety, for what 
it wants in grandeur. ‘The small rich plains, 
bounded by fertile eminences, and traversed by 
streams so limpid that at pebble at the bottom of 
their pools,—every little fish disporting in their cur- 
rent, is discernible ; the gradually-swelling hills, 
wrapt in black rain clouds, veiled in morning mists, 
or suffused with purple, by the sun smiling on their 
garniture of heather; the rocky and torrent-riven 
coast,.with the wide sea rolling around it; and, be- 
yond the expanse of waters, the far-seen hills of 
Scotland, England, and Ireland, rising, at intervals, 
like giant shadows, or spirits commissioned to over- 
look and guard the small speck between them ;— 
these are the chief landscape features in the insular 
picture formed by the Isle of Man. 


To the eye of the inland wanderer, however, it 
presents a variety of softer and more secluded 
beauties, which amply repay the toil of a pilgrim- 
age to visit them. Of these, the Fall of Glen Moij, 
about three miles distant from Peel, is, perhaps, 
the most delightful in the whole island. A small 
rivulet descends from the hills, and enters this 
secluded little glen at a short distance from the 
sea. The rivulet, in its angry moods, has here 
worn the channel into a deep chasm, which is now 
beautifully overhung with a profusion of trees, 
underwood, and wild flowers; and, at the deepest 
part of the gorge, a pretty high cascade is formed 
by a ledge of rocks running across it, by which the 
attrition of the water has been more effectually 
resisted than by the surrounding soil. Ina broader 
part of the same glen, within hearing of the Fall, 
is planted a small onsteading of neat straw-thatched 
cottages, surrounding a mill, whose “ wheel” is 
driven by the current; and never did poet fancy 
a more perfect picture of shelter and repose. The 
stream dances in smiles past the walls of the cot- 
tages; the brows of the chasm overhang and defend 
them ; the trees wave over them, amid winds which 
they scarcely hear ; and beneath, like a fond maiden 
clinging to her lover, the gentle ivy adorns and 
softens their appearance with its embraces. It is a 
spot where the contemplative recluse, whose passion 
is to dwell alone with, and worship nature, might 
well fancy himself in heaven: it is a spot which 
every pilgrim in Mona ought to visit, almost in 
preference to any other. 


The Calf of Man, a small island at the south- 
west extremity of Mona, is remarkable for the im- 
mense rocks that surround it, and the fury with 
which the sea breaks upon them, even in the calmest 4 
weather. As this, however, forms a still more 
striking peculiarity of many other places, the 
curiosity excited by it, is not general. The Puffin 
bird, greatly prized by epicures, formerly haunted 
this place in large numbers, but has now abandoned 
it. 

In the mountainous parts of the parish of Kirk 





Christ Rushen, there is said to be a spring of water 

so strongly impregnated with vitriol, that ducks 

and geese are frequently killed by it. Men seem to | 
have thence taken warning not to approach it, for | 
so few are its visitors, that its qualities remain a| 
matter of mere report. In a glen called Foxdale, | 
near to a place in which lead mines were formerly | 
wrought, there is to be found, in rainy weather, a 

very magnificent waterfall ; but as travellers seldom | 
choose rainy weather in which to make excursions, | 
and as the fall evanishes when the heavens smile, | 


spots are mentioned only as subordinate objects of 
curiosity, along the various routes to the chief 
destinations of travellers. Besides these, there is a 
place called Ballaugh, remarkable for its marle- 
pits, and fur the large quantities of fossil remains 
that have bcen there dug up. Large fir trees have 
been found twenty feet beneath the surface, along 
with bones of animals now unknown in this part 
of the world; and, not many years ago, the skeleton 
of a majestic elk was there discovered, which stood 
six feet high, and the antlers of which were spread 
out into fifteen branches, and shot up to the height 
of thirteen feet from the ground. This tine skele- 
ton was for some time profitably exhibited by its 
discoverer, in the island and in Liverpool; but, 
being claimed by the Duke of Athol, as Lord of the 
anor, it was surrendered to his Grace, and, lat- 
terly, transferred to the College Museum of Edin- 
burgh. 


In Maughold parish, at the north-east extremity 
of the island, there is a remarkable well, called after 
Maughold, an old saint of that name, who was cotem- 
porary with St. Patrick, and of whom the most exag- 
gerated legends still exist among the credulous na- 
tives of Mona. This saint, it appears, had blessed 
the well, and endued it with certain healing virtues, 
which it yet retains ; and, on that account, it is still 
resorted to, as was the Pool of Siloam, of old, by 
every Manx invalid who believes in itsefficacy. On 
the first Sunday of every August, also, the natives 
(according to ancient custom) still make a pilgrimage 
to it, to drink of its waters; and it is held to be of 
the greatest importance to enjoy this beverage when 
seated in a place called the saint’s chair, which the 
saint, for the accommodation of after generations, 
obligingly placed immediately contiguous: but the 
saint is often sadly scandalized by the behaviour of 
pilgrims in these modern times ; for many who thus 
occupy his chair on one occasion, are obliged to oc- 
cupy repenting stools before the next. In short, 
these pilgrimages, like many such in other coun- 
tries, are now becoming moral nuisances, and are 
likely soon to be put down. Another ancient custom 
is also observed on the'same day, by the inhabitants, 
that of flocking to the mountains, and there wander- 
ing about, they know not with what object. Icould 
obtain no explanation of the cause from which this 
singular custom originated, whether, in imitation of 
those Hebrew maidens who yearly bewailed Jeph- 
tha’s daughter on the mountains of Judah, it was 
meant to commemorate the death of some Manx vir- 
gin under similar circumstances, or whether it was 
the ceremony, surviving after its motive was lost, 
which anciently existed among the Druids, of fre- 
quently ascending to the Cairns they had erected on 
the tops of hills, there to kindle their sacrificial fires 
to Grian Greannach, (the long-haired sun,) and in- 
voke his blessings on the fruits of the earth, or 
praise him for having already granted that blessing. 
I adopted the latter solution of the problem; and 
none who are conversant with Druidical history, and 
who know that the ancient Celts (of whom the Druids 
were originally the priests and lawgivers) exist still 
in a very primitive and unmixed state in the Isle of 
Man, will doubt that the now apparently unmeaning 
custom alluded to derives its origin from Druidical 
times. The native customs and superstitious ob- 
servances of a people are, at all times, worthy of 
grave study, for they not unfrequently (like catch- 
words in ancient manuscripts) help on the inquirer 
to the most important discoveries in history: but it 
is not my objeet here to speculate as an antiquarian, 
and I, therefore, return to the surface-topics of my 
narrative. 

Having detailed the few leading natural curiosities 
in Man, a few words become due to the ancient build- 
ings still existing in the island. Of these the only 
ones of note are the two castles of Rushen and Peel; 


id 


| the one at Castletown, the seat of government, and 
the other at Peel, a town which has already been de- 


scribed. 
Castle Rushen, which is still entire and in good 


the resort to it is by no means frequent. These _ preservation, is a noble old pile of the early Gothic 
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order. It was built in 947, by a Danish prince 
named Guttred, a descendant of Orry, to whom Man 
is indebted for its House of Representatives, now 
denominated the Keys. This Castle is a large 
square, inclosing an inner court, flanked with square 
towers at each angle. It is built ona rock, and is 
inclosed by a lofty parapet, ditch, and glacis, which 
run all round it in a circular form. The masonry 
of the Castle is very massy and solid, and has with- 
stood many long and severe sieges. Indeed, until 
the invention of artillery, it remained impregnable, 
hence the preference given to it by the warlike kings 
of Man, who generally fixed here their residence, 
and adorned it with all the pomp of royalty. Its 
founder lies buried within its walls, in an obscure 
corner, to which the light of tradition alone guides 
the traveller. It was here that the Countess of 
Derby, after her husband was taken prisoner by the 
Parliamentary forces, remained in confinement 
during the Protectorate of Cromwell. At the Resto- 
ration she regained her liberty, and, on quitting the 
Castle, carried along with her the Manx Records, 
which have never since been recovered. At present, 
Castle Rushen is used as the chief prison of the 
island, and also as the seat of the principal law 
courts. Perhaps it may be some small enhancement 
of its fame to state, that it bears a striking resem- 
blance to the Danish Castle of Elsinore, and that 
the glacis which surrounds it was built by Cardinal 
Wolsey. 


On the banks of a stream, in a pleasant valley 
about two miles from Castletown, are still traced 
some vestiges of an ancient religious edifice, called 
Rushen Abbey. This edifice is said to have been 
built at the beginning of the twelfth century. Its 
monks were of the Cistertian order, and the institu- 
tion was long the most distinguished in the island. 
At one period it is said to have possessed the advowson 
to the bishoprick of Sodor and Man. It flourished 
for some time after the suppression of religious 
houses in England, but now its order has been long 
banished, and its very self has passed away. 


In the beautiful vale of Douglas, only a short 
way from the town thus named, once stood a fine 
old edifice of the same description, sacred to the 
shelter and protection of a body of nuns. Hence it 
obtained the appellation of the Nunnery, which 
the place retains to this day. The only vestige 
of the building, now left as a memorial of what it 
once was, consists of an arched gateway, half-dila- 
pidated, over which hangs the convent bell, now 
used to summon to their meals the servants be- 
longing to the modern establishment erected beside 
it. The situation is the most charming in the 
whole island, and is another proof of the excellent 
perception of the pleasant things of this world, as 
well as of that to come, which the cormorants of the 
church invariably possess. On the site of this nunnery 
is now erected a very handsome residence, which is 
soon to give way to one of a much more noble as- 
pect, which the present proprietor has for some time 
been employed in erecting. There grows here the 
most stately wood to be seen on the island. Several 
of the trees are of a very large size, and impart to 
the lawns a truly baronial aspect. The spot all 
around is beautifully sheltered by-gentle eminences, 
and wears an appearance of sweet serenity and soft 
luxuriance, to resist the influence of which, must 
require a spirit of a very insensate kind. Its lovel 
stream, glancing in its brightness past it, beneat. 
the tranquil shadows of its ever-verdant trees, might 
almost cause a warm imagination to believe, that in 
it is beheld the river of paradise. From whatever 
point of view it is beheld, this sweet spot never fails 
to captivate the eye of the stranger. The prioress 
of this nunnery once held most extensive and im- 
portant prerogatives. She was a baroness, with 
power to hold courts under her own warrant. Her 
vassals were independent of every other jurisdiction, 
and could be tried only by a jury of her own tenants. 
Her person was held sacred ; and her various sources 
of revenue enabled her to maintain a princely esta- 
blishment, aud to lavish her munificence with an 





unsparing hand. This splendid pageant also va- 
nished like a dream, when the morning of the 
Reformation dawned upon Mona. 

I had purposed to comprise in the present Sketch 
all that remained for me to add on the subject of 
this too-long neglected island. But I have been like 
the traveller, who, on commencing a journey, calcu- 
lates its length only by a hasty glance at the general 
aspect of the country before him, without making 
allowance for inequalities of surface and sinuosities 
of direction. Particulars, as I went along, have 
flowed profusely upon me from the fountain of 
memory, and still remain unexhausted. I do not 
regret this, both because I feel enamoured of the 
subject, and because the public smile indulgently on 
my labours. To the foregoing, therefore, I shall add 
yet one other Sketch. 





—- — ~ 





ao 
The Bouquet. 
** 1 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





SIR WALTER SCOTT, AND THE GHOSTS. 
—— 
Unreal mockery, hence !—S#HakspkEARE. 

Sir Walter Scott, as our readers in general must 
know, is a contributor to some of the Annuals, as 
they are entitled, which are published in such pro- 
fusion about this time of the year. We have perused 
two stories by the author of Waverley, which have 
found a place in these minor productions; and our 
sense of duty compels us here to protest against the 
introduction of such very objectionable narratives 
into works intended for the amusement and instruc- 
tion of youth. It is, in our opinion, incumbent upon 
every public journalist, who copies the two tales to 
which we allude, to accompany them with a protest, 
disclaiming all participation in the puerile super- 
stitions which they are so calculated to encourage. 
We have discharged this duty, in a paragraph with 
which we have prefaced the story of “ My Aunt Mar- 
garet’s Mirror,” which we have just republished in 
the Kaleidoscope. 

We shall here lay before our readers the substance 
of the Ghost Story, after premising that the main 
incident is quite familiar to us, and has long ago 
afforded us a hearty laugh. There is one further 
comment on the tale, which we offer, with all due 
humility, as the true explanation of the mysterious 
affair. It is our opinion that this valiant General 
had seen the portrait before the old lady walked out 
of the frame ; that he had been apprized of her story ; 
and, finally, that he went to bed that night fuddled, 
—in which condition Queen Mab, “time out of 
mind, the fairies’ midwife,’ assuming the garb and 
features of the wicked old woman, played her part 
so well, that the dreamer, as is the case generally 
with those under the dominion of the night-mare, 
firmly believed the dream to be a reality. But it is 
time to relate the incident which has occasioned 
these hasty comments. 

The story, which is called “ The Tapestried Cham- 
ber,” is related by Sir Walter Scott on the autho- 
rity of the late Miss Seward, who, it is pretended, 
had it from the most authentic source. The follow- 
ing is a sketch of the incident :— 

“© An English Officer of rank, called General Brown, 
had just returned from the revolutionary war in America. 
In a beautiful part of the West of England he met with 
an old friend and school-fellow, Lord Woodville, (the 


names alone are given as fictitious,) who resided in a 
castle, as old as the wars of York und Lancaster. The 


General was invited to stay a week or two with the asso- 
ciate of his youth. He readily consented; and on the 
first night was shown in due time to a comfortable but 
old-fashioned and gloomy tapestried chamber, in which 
he went to bed in good health and spirits. In the morn- 
ing, being asked how he had slept, General Brown related 
the following tale of horror:—‘ I undressed and went to 
bed; but the wood in the chimney, which nearly fronted 
my bed, blazed brightly and cheerfully, and, aided by a 
hundred exciting recollections of my childhood and youth, 
which had been recalled by the unexpected pieasure of 
meeting your Lordship, prevented me from falling imme- 
diately asleep. While such pleasing reflections were steal- 
ing over my mind, and gradually lulling me to slumber, 
I Was suddenly aroused by a sound like that of the rustling 
of a silken gown and the tapping of a pair of high-heeled 
shoes, as if a woman were walking in the apartment. 
Ere I could draw the curtain to see what the matter was, 
the figure of a little woman passed between the bed and 
the fire. The back of this form was turned to me, and I 
could observe, from the shoulders and neck, it was that of 
an old woman, whose dress was an old-fashioned gown, 
which I think ladies call a sacque—that is, a sort of robe 
completely loose in the body, but gathered into broad 
plaits upon the neck and shoulders, which fall down to 
the ground, and terminate in a species of train.—I thought 
the intrusion singular enough, but never harboured for a 
moment the idea that what I saw was any thing more 
than the mortal form of some old woman about the 
establishment, who had a fancy to dress like her grand- 
mother, and who, having perhaps been dislodged from 
her chamber for my accommodation, had forgotten the 
circumstance, and returned by twelve to her old haunt. 
Under this persuasion I moved myself in bed and coughed 
a little, to make the intruder sensible of my being in pos- 
session of the premises. She turned samy round; but, 
— heaven! my Lord, what a countenance did she 
isplay tome! There was no longer any question what 
she was, or any thought of her being a living being. 
Upon a face which wore the fixed features of a corpse, 
were imprinted the traces of the vilest and most hideous 
passions which had animated her while she lived. The 
body of some atrocious criminal seemed to have been given 
up from the grave, and the soul restored from the penal 
fire, in order to form, for a space, a union with the ancient 
accomplice of its guilt. I started up in bed, and sat up- 
right, supporting myself on my palms, as I gazed on this 
horrid spectre. The hag made, as it seemed, a single and 
swift stride to the bed where I lay, and squatted herself 
down ~ it, in precisely the same attitude which I had 
assumed in the extremity of my horror, advancing her 
diabolical countenance within half a yard of mine, with a 
grin which seemed to intimate the malice and the derision 
of an incarnate fiend. In these horrible circumstances, 
under the eyes, and, as it seemed, almost under the grasp 
of an incarnation of an evil spirit, all firmness forsook me, 
all manhood melted from me like wax in the furnace, and 
I felt my hair individually bristled. The current of my 
life-blood ceased to flow, and I sank back in a swoon, as 
very a victim to panic terror as ever was a village girl or a 
child of ten years of age.’—The gallant Genes then goes 
on to describe the hot and cold fever-fits which tormented 
him during the rest of the night, for he was afraid to move 
till day-break, when he rose and got out into the open air 
to refresh his jaded spirits, determining, however, to leave 
the castle without delay, and ordering his horses for that 
purpose. His host in vain attempted to prevail upon him 
to remain—all he effected, was to induce him to prolon 
his stay for half an hour, during which time they wall 
together into the picture gallery. Presently, says the nare 
rator, ‘ Lord Woodville beheld General Brown suddenly 
start, and assume an attitude of the utmost surprise not 
unmixed with fear, as his eyes were caught and suddenly 
rivetted by a portrait of an old lady in a sacque, the fa- 
shionable dress of the end of the 17th century. * There she 
is!’ he exclaimed; ‘there she is, in form and features, 
though inferior in demoniac expression to the accursed 
hag who visited me last night!’—‘ If that be the case,’ 
said the young Nobleman, ‘there can remain no longer 
any doubt of the horrible reality of your apparition. That 
is the picture of a wretched ancestress of mine, of whose 
crimes a black and fearful catalogue is recorded in a family 
history in my charter-chest. The recital of them would 
be too horrible: it is enough to say, that in yon fatal 
apartment incest and unnatural murder were committed.” 
*** Tord Woodville (adds Sir Walter) never once asked 
the General if he was sure he did not dream of the appa- 
rition, or suggested any of the possibilities by which it is 
Jashionable to explain apparitions,—wild vagaries of the 
fancy, or deception of the optic nerves. On the contrary, 





he seemed deeply impressed with the truth aad reality of 
what he had heard.” 
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Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
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Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 





CHEMISTRY. 
—_—_—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—In the following epitome of chemistry I have 
made it my study to be as concise as the nature of the 
several subjects admit of, and, at the same time, to give 
a general view of the objects of chemical science, illustrating 
them by simple and appropriate experiments. When the 
description can be made sufficiently explicit, without the 
direct use of technical terms, I have carefully avoided 
them; but, as we advance in the science, strict adherence 
to their use becomes more imperative, and any attempt to 
dispense with them would only lead us into confusion, 
and deprive the science of one of its chief beauties. To 
acquire a proper knowledge of them is not so difficult as 
it at first sight appears; an acquaintance with a few of the 
leading ones readily suggests the signification of the others ; 
and, as they are so constructed as to express either the 
Properties or component parts of substances, they greatly 
facilitate the study of the science.—If this epitome should 
accord with the plan of your publication, I shall feel gra- 
tified in your availing yourself of it.—Yours, respectfully, 

Liverpool, Nov. 26. CHARLES CAMERON, Chemist. 


CnEmistRry may be defined as that science by which we 
obtain a knowledge of the nature and properties of all 
natural bodies, whether simple or compound,—solid, 
liquid, or aériform. 

ATTRACTION. 

Attraction comprehends those forces which cause bodies 
to approach towards each other. 

1. It operates at sensible distances, as in the attractions 
of gravity, electricity, and magnetism. 

2. At insensible distances, contiguous attraction. 

A piece of cork, or any light substance, placed in the 
centre of a basin of water, will not remain stationary, 
being attracted by the sides of the basin,—this being an 
example of attraction at sensible distances. The combi- 
nation of an acid with an alkali, that of insensible distances. 


REPULSION. 

Repulsion tends to separate bodies from each other. It 
also operates, either, 

1. At sensible distances, as in the repulsion of electricity 
and magnetism, or 

2. At insensible distances, as in the repulsion of the 
matter of heat or caloric. 

I have frequently amused myself with a very singular 
example of repulsion, and which I have never seen noticed 
before. On taking any light substance, in the state of a 
tine powder, which readily floats on water, and strewing 
a quantity of it on the surface of water in a large basin, 
and then introducing the head of a pin into the ear, so as 
to collect a little of the wax upon it, on touching the weter 
in the basin with it, the water will be repelled with great 
velocity, the floating substance showing the extent of the 
repulsion. Ina large sheet of smooth ‘water, on substi- 
tuting the finger for the pin, I have observed a circle of 
repulsion of nearly two feet in diameter, formed with 
astonishing velocity the instant the finger came in contact 
with the water. 

GRAVITY. 

The most general species of attraction is that by which 
masses of bodies tend to approach each other. Light, heat, 
electricity, and magnetism, alone seem to be exempted 
trom its influence. 

1. Gravity acts in the direct ratio of the quantity of 
matter, and in the inverse ratio of the square of the distance. 

2. It is indestructible and uniform. 

3. It has no antagonist repulsion. 

4. In free space it acts equally on all kinds of matter. 

5. In gravitating media it is different, with respect te 
different kinds of matter ; and the relative weights of equal 
masses of bodies constitute their specific gravity: water 

being commonly assumed for solids and fluids, and hydro- 
gen gas sometimes for air and vapours, 


AGGREGATION. 

Gravitating bodies exist under different forms of aggre- 

ation. 
4 1. Solid, in which the attraction of cohesion resists re- 
lative motion among the particles, more or less perfectly, 
and the fragments are angular and do rot reunite on being 
placed in contact. . 

2. Fluid, in which it admits of relative motion among 
the particles, with greater or less facility; and small por- 
tions have a tendency to assume a globular form, and 
readily reunite on coming into contact. 

3. Gaseous, in which the particles repel each other. 

AFFINITY. 

Affinity is regulated by the following laws : 

1. It does not act at sensible distances. ‘ 

2. Itis exerted only between particles of different species. 

3. It is influenced by cohesion, specific gravity, elasti- 
city, and temperature. ; 

4. Substances, chemically combined, acquire new pro- 
perties, 

5. And cannot be separated by mechanical means. 

Affinity is, 

1. Simple, when two bodies unite, in consequence of 
their mutual attraction. ; 

2, Compound, when there is more than one new combi- 
nation. 

Examples. : 

1. If on a quantity of magnesia we pour a quantity of 
sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol.) a highly poisonous and cor- 
rosive acid,’ the resulting affinity of the two is sulphate of 
magnesia (Epsom salts,) a safe and valuable purgative. 

2. If to a solution of sulphate of alumina (common alum) 
we add a solution of acetate of lead (sugar of lead,) a 
mutual decomposition takes place ; the sulphuric acid of 
the alum goes over to the lead, and forms a precipitate, 
while the acetous acid (vinegar) of the lead seizes upon 
the alumine which is held in solution; the mixture then 
consists of sulphate’of lead and acetate of alumine. 

(To be continued.) 





STEVENS'S IMPROVED STEAM PADDLES. 
—_- 

We lately briefly noticed the letter of a scientific nauti- 
cal gentleman, approving, in the strongest terms, Mr. 
Stevens’s improvement in the construction’ of steam-pad- 
dles; and, as the subject seems to be one of very great 
importance, if but one half of the advantages of the new 
system over the old, enumerated by Captain Low, be 
realized, we now return to it. Captain Low places the 
disadvantages of paddles, on the old construction, under 
seven heads :—the loss of power, from the disadvantageous 
angles at which the paddles enter the water, and their im- 
mobility; the creation of a back-water, and agitation of 
the water dangerous to boats and slestructive to the banks 
of canals; the strain upon, and unpleasant motion of, 
steam vessels; the frequent non-effect of the wheel in a 
rough sea, and the want of effect fromthe water not having 
time to find a level between the strokes; the want of 
facility in removing the wheels for any required purpose 5 
their liability to injury ; and the cumbrous paddle-boxes, 
required for their protection, holding a great deal of wind. 
The defects of the old paddles having been mentioned, the 
advantages of the improved ones are enumerated under 
seven corresponding heads. These are as follows:—The 
paddies may be easily fixed so as to enter the water'at any 
required angle ; by rising in a more vertical, or less hori- 
zontal direction, they do not cause the injurious motion of 
the water previously mentioned ; only one paddle at each 
side being immersed at a time, and these being three- 
fourths less in width than the ordinary floats, the straining 
and vibratory motion consequent upon paddles entering 
and leaving the water in different directions, are avoided, 
the whole effect being propulsive; a constant and tolerably 
equal action may be insured, whatever be the swell; the 
paddfts are sure to find a sufficient hold or fulcrum at 
every stroke; they may be easily unshipped for any pur- 
pose that may be required, and repaired, one at a time, 
the #est continuing in action; they are not so liable to 
injury, any injury received may be repaired with infinitely 
greater facility, and the cumbrous paddle-boxes may be 
supplied by simple guard-irons, holding little wind, and 
scarcely impeding progression at all. Besides these ad- 
vantages there remain others, namely, length and horizon- 
tality of stroke, and depth uf immersion equal to that of 








a wheel one-third in diameter larger than those in common 
use. Capt. Low thinks it evident that, on the new system, 
an engine of sixty-horse power will produce an effect equal 
to that of one of 100-horse power on the old ; and that the 
saving of expense will be between thirty-five and forty per 
cent. The gain of space for stowage, and the power of 
the paddles in backing, for expediency, or from danger, 
are also very great advantages. Captain Low thus sums 
up the advantages of the improved paddles:—* In short, 
Iam justified im believing that steam-vessels propelled by 
your paddles will, from absence of back-water, prove the 
safest and best for river and canal navigation; the most 
economical as to wear and tear, cost of engines, and con- 
sumption .of fuel; the most agreeable to passengers, as 
concerns tremulous motion; and, to conclude, the best 
for general purposes at sea, but more especially for long 
voyages, because smaller engines and less fuel will afford 
more room for all purposes; because spare paddles. may 
be easily stowed ; and because, by unshipping the paddles, 
trade, periodical, regular, or even unfavourable winds, of 
short duration, could better be made available; and, in 
bad weather, if needful, the vessel would thereby be better 
prepared and adapted for lying to.” Captain Low. then 
makes some scientific observations on the theory and prac- 
tice of rowing, and shows that Mr. Stevens has given to 
this simple and universal mode of propulsion the full 
effect of steam, as a motive power, to the most extensive 
purposes of navigation, From the skill and talent of the 
gentleman who bears so favourable a testimony to Mr. 
Stevens’s improvements in the paddle, we feel justified in 
anticipating quite a new era in the annals of steam navi- 
gation, and the removal of most of the objections to steam, 
as applied to nautical purposes. 

Since perusing the flattering and satisfactory testimony 
of this highly-competent witness, we have inspected the 
pamphlet published by Mr. Stevens, which, besides giving 
an account of different experiments on the river Thames 
and in the city canal, in which the effects of the old and 
the new paddles was compared, contains other certificates 
from scientific and practical men, who speak in the highest 
terms of the utility and advantages of the newly-invented 
paddles. Previous to making any extracts from these, we 
shall briefly describe the experiments alluded to. A boat, 
measuring 18 tons, having two paddle-wheels of five feet 
diameter, with eight floats or paddles, twenty-five inches 
wide, and eight inches deep, was propelled against the 
tide, from the lower part of Témple Gardens to Vauxhall 
Bridge, in 75 minutes; the paddle-wheels being removed, 
and Mr. Stevens’s paddles substituted, the same distance 
was gone over in 45 minutes, against an equal -tide.. In 
both instances the machinery was worked by manual la- 
bour. The boat was then got into the city canal, and was 
propelled by the improved paddles at the rate oi a mile in 
from 18 to 14 minutes, without the least washing of the 
banks; with the old paddles the same distance could not 
be performed in less than 194 minutes, and the moiion of 
the vessel in the latter experiment was attended by the 
usual disadvantageous swell of the water, and washing of 
the banks of the canal. The improved ‘paddles being 
placed at one side of the vessel, and the old ones at the 
other, and the same power applied to both, the latter left 
behind them a long track of back-water, whilst the track 
of the former was instantaneously lost, so as not to be dis- 
cernible in the boat’s wake. The boat could only keep her 
way by allowing a great advantage to the old paddles in 
steering ; and when the helm was placed amidships, and 
left to its own play, the improved paddles forced the boat 
round against the others. These experiments so triumphant 
for the new paddles, are rendered still more so by the fact, 
that, in the experiment upon the river, the surface of ‘Mr. 
Stevens’s six paddles, in comparison with’ that of,thefsix- 
teen in the wheels, was only as 1029 to 32003; and, when 
the two methods were opposed to each other, as 5144 to 
or ! This is conclusive as to the advantages of the new 
method. 

The pamphlet contains testimonials from Captain Ross, 
of the Royal Navy, Mr. E. Galloway, civil engineer, and 
from Mr. W. J. Curtis, engineer, the latter of whom speaks 
of the invention in the following terms :==** As I have been 
exclusively employed in the construction of them, and am 
quite aware of all the difficulties attaching to their manu- 
facture ; and as, from the observations I have made upon 
them when at work, I may be allowed to form my opinion 
of their durability, presumed liability to derangement;-and 
their effectiveness as propellers, I now state firmly my con- 
viction, that no practical objection exists to their manufat- 
ture or use on a large scale; they are not liable to any ex- 
traordinary destruction ; and, referring to the triumphant 
result obtained over the common wheel, I pronounce your 
method of propelling the most economical and perfect of 





all inventions of a similar nature that ever came under my 
observation.” 
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Biographical srotices. 


THE LATE PETER LA TOUCHE, ESQ. 
—— 

Died, on Wednesday, Nov. 26, at his seat, at Bellevue, 
in the county of Wicklow, (a very few days after he had 
entered his 96th year,) Peter I.a Touche, Esq. He was 
the youngest of those three brothers, who, as successors to 
their venerated father, in the well-known bank in Castle- 
street, were, for so many years, at the head of the com- 
mercial interest in this city. His public character, there- 
fore, has been so long and so thoroughly known, as to make 
any statement of particulars unnecessary; but his private 
and personal virtues could be duly estimated only by those 
who were favoured with his intimacy, and blessed with his 
friendship. 

No man, perhaps, ever had, by natural disposition, a 
more upright mind, ora more invariably kiad and fraternal 
heart. It was impossible for him to know that distress ex- 
isted without feeling anxiety to relieve it ; nor was there a 
quarter on the earth to which, on any just emergency, 
application for aid might be made with greater certainty 
of success, than to him. It was, in fact, his greatest 
earthly delight to do good to his fellow-creatures. 

But it was not from the mere feelings of humanity that 
he was ever prompt to show mercy ; he considered what 





- he possessed of this world’s goods as committed to him by 


the Supreme Benefactor ; and he felt himself accountable 
to his God for the use he made of the talents providentially 
entrusted to his care. It was, accordingly, his desire never 
to lose sight of his final reckoning; and it may be said, 
with singular truth, that on every point of conduct, to 
convince his conscience was to ensure his decision. 

His regard to the immediate duties of religion was sin- 
cere and unremitted. For very many years of his life he 
never neglected prayer, in the church, in the family, and, 
least of all, (if possible) in the closet; nor was he satisfied 
with external performance, but was ever desirous to offer 
up the devotion of his heart. As the Sacred Scriptures 
made a part of his daily reading, so were they a frequent 
and favourite subject of his conversation; and it is a re- 
markable fact, that, after failure of memory had unfitted 
him for other topics of discourse, when his attention was 
drawn to a religious subject he seldom failed to show a 
clearness of mind, which he then rarely manifested on 
other occasions. < 

As a relation and as a friend, Mr. La Touche was every 
thing which could be expected in human nature; and the 
warmth of his heart towards those with whom he was con- 
nected by nature, or had connected himself by his own in- 
valuable regard and affection, could not be chilled even by 
the winter of his uncommon age, but appeared still to 
glow within him when all his other powers were yielding 
to his increasing infirmities. The length of his life, there- 
fore, cannot prevent the deep and wide spread regret which 
will be felt for the loss of a man, who, dear as he was to 
his immediate connexions and friends, was scarcely less 
revered by all around him, as the most distinguished in- 
strument of Divine Providence in his day and country for 
affording relief to indigence, and alleviation to calamity. 
Mr. La Touche is succeeded in his estates by his nephew, 
Peter La Touche, Esq., banker, Castle-street.—Dublin 


paper. 





saieeehieiecmiiiaiaaaiaas 
A RELIC OF THE POET BURNS. 


The Edinburgh Antiquarian Society lately held their 
anniversary meeting. Sir Walter Scott presided at the 
festive tzble, and Mr. Drummond Hay occupied the chair 
of croupier. As the cloth was removed, the Croupier ad- 
dressed the chairman, and said, 

«* StR,—I beg Jeave, at this particular moment, to relate, 
that an appropriate donation to the society from Mr. 
Robert Blackie, S.S.C., has been put into my hands since 
we entered this room—a snuff box given by our famous 
Burns to that gentleman’s father at one of the convivial 
meetings which they were in the habit of frequently hold- 
ing at the Hough of Urr. It is filled with the snuff the 
poet himself preferred. With this, Sir, our kind con- 
tributor presents an extemporaneous grace, delivered by 
Burns at the table of the late Earl of Selkirk, which, I am 
told, is not yet in print, and J have the honour now to 
publish it, before the graver grace be pronounced :— 

Some hae meat that canna eat 
And some would eat that want it; 
But we hae meat, and we can eat, 
Sae let the Lord be thankit.’” 





The Housewife. 


“ Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood: 

The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 





COFFEE. 
(From the Glasgow Free Press.) 

So many recipes for preparing this delightful beverage 
are before the public, of which ‘* none are just alike, yet 
each believes his own” to be the best, that some of our 
readers will, perhaps, regard it a work of perfect superero- 
gation to add one other to the existing long list. Those 
who ‘have been abroad and seen the world,” turn up 
their noses, and are content with nought of the kind that 
does not issue from the purlieus of the Palais Royal; 
and while they erect the restaurateur VERY as the per- 
fect god of their idolatry, pronounce all of his works 
inimitable! But, this we shall now essay fully to con- 
trovert, and we trust to our success in doing so, if our 
system of coffee-making is adopted. In the first place, 
we hold genuine Mocha not only decidedly the best, but 
ultimately the cheapest, and always lay in our store from 
Law, in Hanover-street, because we have found, on 
trial, his coffee to be of the best odour, and fair in price. 
We buy it burnt in the bean, and grind it chez nous,— 
previously exposing the beans fer a short time to the 
action of the fire. A coffee-pot, with a percudator, is to 
be procured, into which, when the ground coffee is placed 
(an ounce for each person) pour a cupful of boiling water. 
Be certain the water boils, and add of it, gently, through 
the upper grating, as much as will make tie quantity of 
coffee required, and, when filtrated, all is prepared. The 
milk, or cream, ought, invariably, to be either boiled or 
heated to the boiling point. By this simple process, one 
has coffee d’une qualite superieure, magnifique, clear as 
the Castalian spring; and neither isinglass, eggs, nor 
any clarifying substance whatever is at all necessary !— 
Probatum Est.—This receipt is from a scientific coffee- 
drinker, and its excellence is proved. —Edit. 





TOOTH-ACHE. 

This tormenting ailment is so well known that few per- 
sons existing have not suffered under its pains. The only 
radical cure is believed to be extraction ; but, on authority 
which we do not question, we have been assured that a 
common blister, of the size of a shilling, placed between 
the wrist and the upper joint of the thumb, on the side 
affected, almost invariably has been found to remove the 
pain. Why it thus acts baffles us to explain; but, that 
sympathy between these parts exists is certain, from teta- 
nus, or locked-jaw frequently ensuing on the thumb being 
wounded. Should any one prove the efficacy of such a 
blister, in case of tooth-ache, we beg to be informed of the 
result,—London paper. 





© CURE FOR BUGS. 
It has been supposed that the cimex lectularius, or 
house-bug, was unknown in Engler.2 beiore the fire of 
London, in 1666, and was introduced in some foreign 
timber employed in rebuilding the city; but we are told 
by Mouffet, that, in 1583, Dr. Penny was sent for in great 
haste to Mortlake, in Surrey, to visit two noble ladies who 
thought themselves affected by the plague, but whom he 
found had only been severely bitten by bugs. These insects 
are exceedingly prolific, as the female Jays numerous eggs in 
the cavities of walls, or wood work; and these are hatched in 
about three weeks. In order to clear a house of bugs, the 
leading point is cleanliness in every respect. The first young 
begins to burst from the eggs early in spring, frequently 
even in February. At this season it is that the greatest 
attention is required. The bed infected by them ought 
to be stripped of all its furniture, which should be 
washed, and, if linen, even boiled, or if stuff, hot- 
pressed. The bedstead should be taken in pieces and 
dusted, and washed with spirits of wine in all the joints 
and crevices, for it is in these parts principally that the fe- 
males deposit theireggs. This done, all the cavities should 
be well filled with the best soft soap, mixed up with ver- 
digris and Scotch snuff. Oa this composition the young 
will immediately feed, after leaving the eggs (if any escape 
the cleaning,) and will be destroyed, as will also such of 
the old ones as may happen to be left. But for destroying 
the larve of perfect insects nothing answers better than 
oil of turpentine impregnated with camphor. It is pro- 
bable that the bulb of an onion or garlic, which, cut and 
applied immediately to the place stung, instantly removes 
the pain occasioned by the sting of a wasp, would be 
equally efficacious with regard to the bite of bugs.— 
Monthly Magazine. 


sFliscellanies. 





THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT ETNA AT SUN-RISE. 





(From the National Gazette.) 
——a 

Extract of a letter from an officer on board the United 
States ship Delaware, now in the Mediterranean, dated 
July 20, 1828: 

‘“*A few days after obtaining pratique at Syracuse, 
three officers and myself received the Commodore’s per« 
mission to visit Mount Etna, about fifty miles distant. 
We left Syracuse in a packet-boat of the country for 
Catania, and reached that town on the second day. Ca- 
tania, situated at the base of the mountain, is one of the 
most beautiful cities I have ever seen. It has been de- 
stroyed three times by eruptions, and each time rebuilt 
with additional splendour. In the evening we went to an 
opera. The house is well constructed, and much resem- 
bles the Philadelphia Theatre, in Chesnut-street, but is 
much larger. 

On the succeeding morning we left Catania for the 
Mount, with nine mules, including our guide's and sump- 
ter mules, with provisions and beds for the night. In 
passing through the fertile region, which extends about 
ten miles, we saw many beautiful villages, and a country 
exceedingly productive. The soil is decomposed pumice 
and lava. It is said to produce two, and in many places 
three crops annually. Cherries, apricots, almonds, figs, 
oranges, lemons, nectarines, melons, peaches, and al- 
most every other fruit, are produced in the greatest 
abundance. Grapes are the chief product. It is said that 
ninety thousand pipes of wine are made from the vine- 
yards of the Mountain, which is eighty miles in cir. 
cumference. At about ten o’clock we came to a small 
town, (Nicholozi,) where we rested for two hours; 
then, after crossing a barren plain of two miles, we 
came to the region called, from its trees, Woody. It is 
uninhabited, and extends about nine miles. he trees 
are generally oak, large at the base, but present the 
appearance of topped trees, being confined to a certain 
upward growth by the cold. At the termination of this 
region, we stopped to dine at the mouth of a grotto 
formed by lava. Here we put on warmer clothing, so as 
to meet the sudden change we were soon to encounter, 
and entered the upper, or barren region. Scarcely @ 
vestige of vegetation is found here. The road became 
very rough, and the ascension difficult. A violent hail- 
storm overtook us before we arrived at the English house, 
which we entered, cold and fatigued. We felt so un- 
comfortable, from the sudden change of temperature, 
(from 80° to winter weather) that we could not rest. At 
two o’clock, a.M. we took a cup of coffee, and recom- 
menced our ascent of the cone on foot, it being too steep 
for our mules. We were armed with a long staff to assist 
in crossing the crevices. In consequence of the fumes of 
sulphur which escaped from the cracks, and the rarefaction 
of the atmosphere, we became cold and unable to walk more 
than fifteen or twenty steps without resting. The oppres- 
sion at the breast and difficulty of breathing were excessive. 
We toiled on, however, until we reached the highest point 
of the cone, looking immediately into the crater, and stood 
on this immense elevation waiting for the rising of the 
sun. Ina few minutes it began to show itself, and soon 
appeared resplendent and glorious. The view, indeed, 
was awfully sublime. To attempt a description would be 
useless. The whole island of Sicily, the island of Malta, 
eighty miles distant--Mount Stromboli in eruption-~Scylla 
and Charybdis—lay all before us, and, with our guide, we 
were ready to exclaim that we saw the whole world. The 
crater was throwing out fire and smoke, which at times 
nearly suffocated us. We returned to Catania, of which, 
as well as a visit to Messina, I will give you some parti- 
culars in my next.” 










ETNA. 
[From Tales of the Great St. Bernard.) 


In ** The Conspirator,” a tale an Italian is relating, 
during a storm, at a convent-window looking upon the 
mountain, the narrator breaks off exclaiming, ‘* Ceilo! 
look there!’ A flash of fierce lightning burned round 
the chamber. Well might he cry out. The storm had 
lulled as gl as it rose; but it was now followed by a 
display a thousand times more superb and awful. A 
vast cloud of the most intense blackness had risen from 
the crater, and had been, for some time, quietly settling 
in a variety of shapes above the mountain. There was 





some similitude in its fantastic, yet almost solid, fabric, 
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figured all over with innumerable feeble streaks of blue 
light, to the colossal throne of an Indian idol; its black 
was complete ebony. The thunder still growled above ; 
and, while our eyes were fixed on the throne, its rightful 
lord seemed to ascend and take possession. 
flame of the most dazzling white ascended majestically 
from the crater, and stood with its foot still on the 
mountain, and its forehead in the heavens. The black 
vapours made the back-ground to this apparition, and 
their masses, wavering and growing thinner as they rose, 
floated like mighty pinions on the air above. ‘* Satan him- 
self in full wing !” exclaimed the Italian. The light from 
this tremendous shape threw a new-born day over the 
whole country; every hill, every dwelling, almost every 
tree, was frightfully visible. The pictures in the remotest 
nook of our little apartment were seen with minute dis- 
tinctness; the little Madonna under the portico, which 
scarcely showed her in the noon-day, was now quivering in 
a flood of illumination. From the movements in the house, 
too, we perceived that the whole community was alarmed ; 
and the melancholy tolling of the bell to prayers mingled 
a painful and sepulchral character with this sublime terror; 
but, at length, a sudden gust of wind tore its way among 
the clouds above, wrapped this splendid phantom in ten- 
fold night, and, after a brief struggle of the elements, a 
torrent of rain, that fell like a solid sheet of water, drove 
this incarnation of the evil genius down to his cavern 
again. All was now stillness but the sound of the service 
going on in the chapel below ; and all was utter darkness 
till the moon came floating and stooping through the 
clouds, like a reconciling spirit, and, from the ridge of the 
hills above Euphemia, threw a long line of brightness over 
the Strait and the eastern side of Etna. 





THE CASTLE OF THE MOREA, 
—_e 

The following is an extract of a letter :— 

** Hts Majesty's Ship Blonde, before the Castle 
of the Morea, Oct. 30. 

**'The English union-jack is now flying alongside the 
jily of France, upon the lately supposed impregnabie walls 
of the Chateau de Morea ; and I have now to inform you, 
that we had no sooner recognised the flag of truce, than 
the Aga or Governor of the fortress came out, attended by 
two of bis chiefs, to demand an audience of Gencral Mai. 
son, the commander-in-chief of the French military forces 
in the Morea, who was present in the trenches. ‘The Go- 
vernor commenced his harangue by saying, that as the 
Christian powers were pleased to offer him terms of capi- 
tulation at various periods during the siege, he was now 
willing to accept of them, and so put an end to future blood- 
shed. To this the conquering General thus replied in an 
angry tone, ‘ You have treated my proffered terms with 
contempt, and therefore J will hear of nothing but an un- 
conditional surrender.” ‘The Aga turned as pale as death. 
* General,’ said he, * you will, { hope, allow my people to 
march out with the honours of war; you will not, I trust, 
sirip them of their arms.’ At this the General said that 
he would not only strip them of their arms, but even to 
their very shirts; that as they forced him to extremities, 
they must now abide the consequences. On saying this, 
he ordered the grenadiers to the charge, when these brave 
fellows, with their black nodding plumes, rushed to the 
gates of the fortress. Resistance was vain; the Turks 
gave way, and instantly laid down theirarms. They were 
then mustered, when it appeared that there were only 650 
fighting men in the garrison. We cannot ascertain the 
amount of their loss; but I fancy it must have been im- 
mense, for report says that there were upwards of 1800 in 
the Chateau at the commencement of the siege. There 
were no sailors, either English or French, admitted into 
the breaching batteries, execpt the Blonde’s, and a division 
from Admiral de Rigny's fi g ship. Ours was the central 
battery, and the most adjacent to the Turkish walls 3 
Lieutenant Luckratt held the chief command, and next 

> him came Lieutena ‘They behaved with so 
, itained the unshaken cha- 
racter of British seamen, as to merit the public approba- 
tion of the French commander-in-chief. The French, I 
understand, are to hold temporary possession of the dif- 
ferent fortresses, until the Greeks are re-established in 
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'the Hon. Robert Allwood, when a verdict was returned, 


of the French artillery went out snipe-shooting a few days 
back, and, horrible to relate, he was basely butchered by 
the people he came to assist. The Greeks murdered him 
for the sake of his arms and clothing, and left his naked 
body on the hills, where it was discovered the day before 
yesterday by some of our officers, who went out also snipe- 
shooting. 

‘*The exertions of Captain Lyons have seldom been 
equalled, certainly not excelled, by any British officer: he 
was constantly in the trenches, an! exposed to a tremen- 
dous fire of great guns and muske:ry. Lieutenants Luck- 
raft and Dacres were twelve days and nights constantly in 
the trenches, the three last of which they worked their 
battering guns with such effect as to expend upwards of 
1000 18-pound shot, and G000lb. weight of powder; never 
were four guns worked with greater dexterity than those 
of the Blonde, which were placed on George the Fourth’s 
battery. [All the batteries had different names, and were 
properly numbered, so as to be known.] Too much cannot 
be said in favour of the exertions of Captain Lyons, and 
the officers and crew of the Blonde. The tna fired well 
yesterday; she threw in 123 shells, thirteens and tens, 
and kept up a well-directed fire from a long gun ; she ex- 
pended upwards of 6001b. of powder; her shells contri- 
buted much to the destruction of the Chateau de Morea. 
Admiral de Rigny ought to have commanded the naval 
part of the expedition, but this he waved in favour of 
Capt. Lyons. J am sorry to say that his Majesty’s ship 
Jasper, commanded by L. C. Rooke, was wrecked on the 
coast of Santa Maria, about eight o’clock in the evening 
of tle 11th instants; she ran upon a rock, which went 
right through her bottom, and caused her to fill: she 
could not, however, sink, because of hanging upon the 
rock; but by cutting away her masts, and those fortu- 
nately falling on shore, the sloop was kept nearly upright, 
and thus the greater part of the public stores, particularly 
in the victualling department, were saved. The night 
was excessively dark at the time she struck. No lives 
were lost. The ship filled so suddenly, that many of the 
young gentlemen lost their chests and baggage. The 
officers and crew are now on board the tna.” 





DESTRUCTIVE THUNDER STORM. 
nlite 
(From the Jamaica Courant, of October 11.) 





At Silver Grove, in Hanover, on Tuesday last, as a 
neyro boy and mule were proceeding from the cattle pen, 
during a thunder storm, they were struck by the lightning, 
and, we are sorry to say, both were killed on the spot. 

On Saturday last, off Lance’s Bay, between Lucea and 
Green Island, as the sloop William, James, master, was 
proceeding on her voyage to Kingston from this port, she 
was taken in a violent squall, which, though of short du- 
ration, was sufficient to warn the master to lessen sail, 
which was done accordingly. After the squall subsided, 
the men were in the act of hoisting the gnainsail, when, 
from the skirt of a passing thunder-cloud, a severe electric 
shock, at one fell swoop, sent ** Unhousel’d, unanointed, 
unanel’d,” three of the crew to their **long home,” 
namely, H. W. Ball (mate,) Matthew Bendloss (seaman,) 
and another, a negro slave, belonging to the owner of the 
vessel. One of the bodies was dreadfully lacerated and 
disfigured. The rest of the crew, as well as the captain, 
felt the shock, and were prostrated on the deck. The 
captain then went below for the compass, when Captaii: 
Keiller, of this town, a passenger, who was in the cabin, 
came upon deck and took the helm. On the captain's re- 
turning with the compass, it was struck by another flesh, 
which broke the glass. From this shock Czptaia James 
was, with some difficulty, restored by the assistance of Mr. 
Solomon Marks, and a few female passengers. The lower 
mast, as well as the topmast, was shivered, but the sloop 
itself sustained no material injury. The melancholy dis- 
aster, and the state of the vessel’s masts, however, ren- 
dered it necessary to bear up to Lucea, which port she 
reached on Sunday morning. An inquest, in the absence 
of the coroner, was held before his Honour the Custos, 


“* Thet the deceased seamen came by their deaths from 
having been struck by lightning.” 
The following is an extract of a letter, on the same sub- 















their ancient possessions; but this will take some time, 
for there are no houses in which they can take shelter, 
because the army of Ibrahim Pacha ravaged the whole | 
country. owever, the Gre re now beginning to} 
come down from the mounta ! many of them are 
now at work throwing up temporary huts, or places of 
residence, in the neighbourliood of Patras. Not one of | 





the Greeks came down to the 


nehes to assist our people | 
tm carrying on the arduous work 


of the siege. An officer | 


ject, from Captain James Keiller, passenger in the Wil- 
liam, dated Lucea, Monday morning, Sept. 22 :—** About 


and, in the twinkling of an eye, three unfortunate men 
| were no more. The rest that were on deck were more or 
less stunned, and it was some time before they came to 
themselves. Another clap of thunder broke over the ves- 
sel in a manner I cannot describe. Fortunately I was 
standir.g in the companion way, and that instant jumped 
to the helin, as poor James had gone down to the cabin 
for a compass; he no sooner laid it before me than an- 
other tremendous flash came, by which I imagined he had 
been struck dead, and fallen down in the cabin; and, had 
it not been for Mr. Marks, God knows if ever he would 
have recovered. At the same instant the glass of the com- 
pass was broken, and you may conceive that my feelings 
at that moment were not to be envicd, for the sight before 
me was really dreadful, I being the only one on deck that 
remained unhurt, while five men lay apparently'dead be- 
fore me, and another showed but faint signs of life. At 
this moment I was ynassisted by the captain, whilst the 
wind, rain, thunder, and lightning continued, and I every 
moment expected to meet the fate of the others. Mr. 
Marks’ behaviour was most manly, rendering me ever 
assistance he possibly could, and his conduct throughout 
was most praiseworthy till the unfortunate men were put 
under ground. I forgot to mention that the same flash 
which killed the men, shivered the topmast to pieces, and 
splintered the mainmast ; but, in my opinion, she will be 
capable of proceeding to Kingston as soon as Captain 
James can procure hands, for which purpose he is gone to 
Montego Bay.” 

We are sorry to learn that the residence of Mr. M‘In- 
tyre, on the Windward Road, was strack with lightning 
during the thunder storm on Wednesday. About haif- 
past two o’cleck a ball of fire struck the east corner, and 
another, as he conceived, struck the window-sill, by whieh 
the walls were torn and shattered from east to west—all 
the sash-frames were thrown out of their places, and every 
pane of ¢lass throughout the house destroyed, as well as 
the side-hoard, and various other articles of furniture. 
Mr. M‘Intyre himself, we are happy to say, escaped most 
providentially, although severely injured on the left side 
of the head by the electric fluid. 


EARTHQUAKES. 

The earthquake in the East Indies occurred about the 
time that one was felt at Genoa, and in the other parts of 
Europe. As the duration of its motion was from East to 
West, may it not have been the same which extended in- 
ternally round nearly two thirds of the globe? Shocks 
have been mentioned as having been experienced about 
the saine period in Egypt. Something like a connexion 
may, therefore, be traced, which would confirm the system 
of Professor Leslie, that our planet has a widely cavernous 
structure, and that we tread, live, fight, make laws, and 
raise what we call imperishable monuments, cn a mere 
crust. This system would explain at once, and much 
more easily than the suvterraneous communications of vol- 
canoes through a solid earth, the frequency of earthquakes, 
and the astonishing rapidity with which their motion is 
transmitted to the most incredible distances. It would 
also account for the total disappearance of cities, which 
have at once been engulphed, without leaving any trace 
but a cloud of dust and smoke behind them. 





THE METEOR. 
(Froma Correspondent of the Scotsman.) 

I have read with pleasure the interesting Jettcr of Mr. 
Reinagle in your paper of the 3d instant, giving an ac- 
count of the meteor of the 21st ult. as seen by him from 
near Connisbro, on the road to Doncaster, a distance of 
240 miles from Edinburgh. When I handed you the 
hurried notice of it, on the evening of the 21st ult. it was, 
as I imformed you, merely a few observations hastily 
thrown together, intended rather to draw from others a 
scientific account of it, than to do so myself. I now beg 
to offer a very few additional observations on that subject. 
That it was the same phenomenon which Mr. Reinagle 
saw there can be no doubt; but Iam certain there was 
only one light visible bere, which may easily be accounted 
for, from the different position in which it was seen b 

Mr. Reinagle ; it was red, and of the colour described by 
him, or like heated iron, when it begins to cool. It came 
into sight instantaneously, had the appearance of igniting 
and exploding, and seemed to heng tor a few seconds like 
a rocket which has attzined its greatest altitude, and then 











two o’clock on Saturday we were taken with a terrible 
squall off the land, so sudden, in fact, that it did not give 
time to take in all proper sails. Those most requisite | 
were, however, taken in. The squall continued, and the | 
rain feli in torrents, accompanied with thunder and light. | 
ning. In a short time a dreadful flash of lightning came, 





‘ having been noticed by him, it must have been under the 


fell quite vertically towards the earth, leaving behind it 
the upright column of dense blue smoke before described, 
which was seen by many individuals in Edinburgh. From 
the circumstance of this meteor seeming to move in a 
parabolic curve, as Mr. Reinagle describes, and nosmoke 
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influence of the law of Terrestrial Gravitation ; and must 
have been farther from Connisbro than from Edinburgh. 
The sky was quite unclouded at the time, and a serene 
blue. By comparing the direction in which this meteor 
was seen from Edinburgh, with ics apparent direction from 
Connisbro, it is probable that its height and distance were 
greater than I supposed. It may even have been exploded 
over the Irish Sea, and this may account for its not having 
been observed by any person directly over head. 





A GOOD STORY. 
We do not know whether the following story be true or 
fabricated ; but it is our opinion that there is nothing 
better, if so good, either in Gil Blas or Le Diable Boiteux :-- 
The Cunning Cobbler.—The following curious story is 
told of an old lady living in Buckinghamshire. Some 
time ago the husband of this ancient dame died without 
making his will, for the want of which very necessary pre- 
caution his estate would have passed away from his widow, 
had she not resorted to the following expedient to avert 
the loss of the property. She concealed the death of her 
husband, and prevailed on an old cobbler, her neighbour, 
who was in person somewhat like the deceased, to go to 
bed at her house and personate him, in which character it 
was agreed that he should dictate a will, leaving the 
widow the estate in question. An attorney-was sent for to 
draw up the writings. The widow, who on his arrival 
appeared in great affliction at her good man’s danger, 
began to ask questions of her pretended husband cal- 
culated to elicit the answers she expected and desired. 
The cobbler groaning aloud, and looking as much like a 
person going to give up the ghost as possible, feebly 
paced 9 **T intend to leave you half my estates, and I 
think the poor old shoemaker, who lives opposite, is deserv- 
ing the other half, for he has always been a good neigh- 
bour.” The widow was thunderstruck at receiving a reply 
so different to that which she expected, but dared not 
negative the cobbler’s wil/, for fear of losing the whole of 
the property, while the old rogue in bed (who was himself 
the poor old shoemaker living opposite) laughed in his 
sleeve, and divided with her the fruits of a project which 
the widow intended for her sole benefit. 





ANECDOTES OF FUSELI. 

Mrs. Fuseli being in a great rage, was advised by her 
husband to swear. ‘* Harriet, my dear, why don’t you 
swear? it will ease your mind.” 

One morning, two members of the Royal Academy, who 
had been disappointed in their wishes for the election of 
Fuseli as a member on the preceding evening, agreed to 
repeat their assurances of their future exertions in his 
favour. Accordingly they made him a visit; and as soon 
as the door was opened, Fuseli, who stood in the passage, 
knowing how the election had gone, with his accustomed 
humour, fiercely exclaimed, ‘* Come in, come in !”’ but, 
finding they continued to scrape their shoes, he again cried 
out, ** Why the devil don’t you come in? If you don’t 
come in you will do me a great injury.” ‘* How ?” asked 
one of them. ‘* Why, if you stand there, my neighbour 
over the way will say, ‘I saw two blackguards stand at 
Fuseli’s door: I dare say he is going to prison !’ ” 

Fuseli was short in stature, his eyes full, prominent, and, 
like the eagle’s, piercingly brilliant. He dressed well, and 
at all times looked like a superior man. His remarks were 
gee witty, and sometimes severely cutting; but to the 

ies, particularly those who were qualified to give him the 
retort-courteous, he was cautiously and precisely polite. In 
early life, he suffered each of his many female admirers 
to suppose herself the favourite fair. Miss Moser, at one 
period, drew that conclusion, and for a long time he flirted 
with Angelica Kauffman ; but he found, at last, that that 
lady’s glances were directed towards Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Mr. Parker. In Fuseli’s marriage state, Mrs. Wol- 
stoncraft fell desperately in love with him; and many 
other ladies were extremely delighted with his conversation, 
even to the extent of a long life, for his company was much 
courted. 

Fuseli, seeing a person for some time looking stedfastly 
at one of his pictures in the Academy, went up to him, 
and said, ‘*He must be a devilish clever fellow who 
painted that picture!”’ at which the gentleman smiled, 
knowing it to be the production of the artist who accosted 
him. 

Fuseli was heard to relate, that he begged a curious fly 
of his friend Lady Guildford, for a collector, to whom he 
had been under some obligations: her ladyship gave him 
the insect, upon condition that his friend should not kill 
it. Fuseli observed that he should not kill it; but, as a 
mental reservation, he got somebody else to do it. 

When Northcote was touching up bis celebrated picture 


place of burial, so spiritedly engraved by Skelton for Boy- 
dell’s Shakspeare, Fuseli objected to the hands belonging 
toa figure below, raised to receive the victims. ‘* You 
should not,” observed the critic, ** have the fellow’s hands 
so employed; he ought to be digging the hole for them: 
only think how awfully grand it would have been had you 
made him with a pick-axe,—dump—dump—dump !” 
Upon which Northcote, who was fully aware of his man, 
requested to know in what way he would paint the sound 
of dump—dump—dump. 


Trial of a Witch.—The Baltimore Gazette states, that 
the good people of that city have heen edified by a speeta- 
cle which, a few centuries ago, would have been a case of 
public interest, but which is now a mere matter of amuse- 
ment—the trial of a witch! The facts are as follow :—The 
old woman who was the subject of this charge possessed 
all the requisites to constitute a witch, being very old, 
very ugly, and withal of the colour, by the common 
consent of Christendom, assigned to the potentate of the 
lower world. The magistrate examined the witnesses to 
the fact,—one of whom testified that she had ** the biggest 
pears and most desired wegetables that the market could 
reford; but that the witch put her spells upon the wege- 
tables and the people in the market, and she could not sell 
nothing.” Several other witnesses proved similar facts ; 
and the watchman of the district, a man about six feet six 
in his stockings, having first used the precautions against 
witchcraft, which tradition informs us are omnipotent in 
such cases, testified, ‘* that, on Saturday evening, the 
accused throwed salt, and other spells, on the pavement, 
and bewitched the whole market.’? On being examined 
as to his belief in her power, he shook his head very know- 
ingly and mysteriously, and said that ‘* such things had 
been done, and might be done; and that, at all events, it 
was a breach of the peace.”” The magistrate expressed his 
opinion that, from the clear and undisputed testimony in 
the case, he was not at liberty to dispute the fact; but as 
he knew of no authority, whether of law, the state, or cor- 
poratien, to prohibit any person from throwing salt on the 
avement, he must discharge the prisoner, and the wit- 
nesses retired, complaining bitterly that an example was 
not made of such a notorious witch. 
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Remains of the Mammoth.—On Saturday, two tusks 
of the mammoth, brought home by Captain Beechy, 
were exhibited and deseribed to the Wernerian Society at 
Edinburgh by Professor Jameson. They are in fine pre- 
servation, and not bent in one direction, but twisted spiral- 
ly, like the horns of some species of cows. The smallest, 
which is quite entire, is 9 feet 9 inches in length ; the 
largest, which wants a small part of the point, must have 
measured originally 12 feet. Judging from analogy, Pro- 
fessor Jameson stated, that the mammoth to which the 
largest belonged must have been fifteen or sixteen feet 
high, and consequently larger than the elephant, which is 
an animal of the same species. They were found on the 
west coast of America, near Behring’s Straits, at Escholz 
Bay, latitude 66, in a very remarkable bluff, which has 
been described by Kotzebue. This bluffhas a covering of, 
earth and grass, but Kotzebue, while encamped on it 
having cut through the surface for some purpose, was sur- 
prised to find that what he took for a portion of terra firma 
was in reality a mountain of ice, one hundred feet in height 
above the water, but attached to the land as such icebergs 
generally are. This discovery led to another still more in- 
teresting. It was found that this mass of ice had embed- 
ded in it a vast number of the tusks, teeth, and bones of 
the mammoth, of which the objects we have described were 
a part. These remains must have been inclosed in the ice 
by the same catastrophe that buried the mammoth, which 
was found entire in a similar envelop on the banks of the 
Lena thirty years ago; and that catastrophe, beyond a 
doubt, was no other than the general deluge, which extin- 
guished the race of animals to which theseremains belonged. 
The bones, tusks, &c., were numerous, and some parts of 
the ice near the place where they were deposited had a 
smell of decayed animal matter, arising, no doubt, from 
the decomposition of the flesh. The tusks are in their na- 
tural state, but of two teeth which accompanied them, one 
seems to be petrified, having, doubtless, been in contact 
with stone. The mammoth seems to have been an inha- 
bitant of nearly the whole northern hemisphere, its teeth or 
bones having been found on both sides of North America, 
in Siberia, in Engisnd, Scotland, Italy, and other Euro- 
pean countrjes. ‘Theremains, however, found in Ayrshire, 
and in various parts of England, belong to a smaller spe- 
cies than that. which furnished these tusks. The Edin- 


burgh Museum is indebted for these valuable relics to Lord 
Melville, who has never been unmindful of its interests, 
when his official station enabled him to render it a service. 





MATHEWS AND PAT. 


Mr. Mathews, on his first being put ashore in Ireland, 
his way to seek an engagement at Dublin, hailed a on 
lad with a horse and cart, who seemed a likely person to 
carry his luggage to the hotel. The fellow seemed willing 
to carry the things; but all that M. could get from him, 
in answer to repeated questions, was, ** Whish,” accom- 
panied, each time, with a significant gesture, denoting the 
necessity of caution and silence. At last, on coming to an 
explanation, it appeared that the young scape-grace had, 
as he very candidly assured M. ‘* just stolen the horse and 
cart.” Not choosing to trust his trunk to the care of the 
Irish Mercury, he gave it to a man tocarry, who, on their 
arrival at the hotel, was not satisfied with a shilling that 
M. gave him. ‘* And is this all you’re going to gi’ me, 
Mr. Mathews, for bringing that murderous load ?” which 
M. describes asa mere snufi-box of a trunk.” M. was 
not a little astonished at the fellow knowing his name, 
as he had never been in Ireland before; and he inquired 
how it could be. ‘Och! don’t I know you well enough, 
Mr. Mathews; and don’t I know that your honour’l gi’ 
me another sixpence!”—M. ‘* Well, if you'll tell me 
how you came to know me, I will give you another six- 
pence.’’~-** Will you, though; honour bright?”’—M. ** Yes, 
I will.”—*‘* Why, then, did’nt I read your good-looking 
name on the little brass plate at the top of your honour’s 
trunk; blessings on the Sunday-schools for it.”"—M. ** Well, 
here’s a shilling, give me a sixpence back.”—** Damn the 
bit a sixpence I've got; but I’ll run and fetch one, and 
be back in”—M. ** Not got one! why I saw one in your 
mouth this moment.”—*' And is it that you mane ? 
Would I, think ye, be after giving your honour a sixpence 
out of my dirty mouth !”—M. “ Well, keep the shilling.” 
—‘* Ah, good luck, and success to your honour ! has your 
mother any more 0” ye ?” 





Termination of the Ottoman Empire.—A correspondent 
in the Bath Journal gives the following statement, caleu- 
lated from Daniel viii., 14, with a view of fixing a period 
for the overthrow of the Ottoman power:— 














Vear of Christ oo 0c.eccccccccecpeecvevesetes 
Daniel’s vision in the year of the world ---+-- 
From Daniel's vision to Christ -+++++++++++++ 527 
Present year of the world ---- «+++ 5832 
Vear of Christ «cece cece ee ccrecsereeedereene 1828 
From Daniel’s vision to Christ --.-++--++++-- 527 
2355 
Mahomet’s errors are said to have begun in 
the year Of Christ -+++e-eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 607 
1748 
Add from Daniel’s vision to Christ-.++++++-+++ 527 
2275 
Daniel’s years were 360 days each, therefore 
there are 1836 years to have tive days de- 
ducted from each, which make 25 years and 
180 days over --+-++++-++ se eccccececesccce 25 
2500 


Some say Mahomet’s errors commenced in 604; others in 
606; others in 6123 others in 622. I have taken 607, 
which brings the vision to the year 1828; but if it was in 
612 or 622, the wars will continue from five to fifteen 
years before the Otoman empire will be reduced. 





The following epitaph was found in a country church- 
yard, three miles from Cambridge, and which, though 
English, has puzzled many. 
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DEATH’S DOOR. 
A little boy about twelve years of age, residing at Ashton, 
on hearing his mother say that a certain individual was.so 
unwell as to have been very near ‘‘ death’s door,’’ replied, 
** Why, mother, if I had been so near the door, I would 








of the lowering the Princes down the steps to their 


Scotsman, 


have opened it and looked in.” 





































































» perusing the Kaleidoscope, must know that we never spare 
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Mathematical Department. 





MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
i 

44. By Mr. T. Meagrim.—In a circle, demonstrate 
that ten times the square of the diameter is not equal to 
the square of the circumference. 
45. By Analytims.—Given 22-+-y—86, and x-4-y2—=34, 
find 2 and y. : 
46. By M. &. Senior.—Given one of the acute angles 
of a right-angled triangle equal to 26 degrees, and the area 
1000, to find the three sides. 
47. By Mr. T. Todd, officer, Liverpool.—Twice the 
perpendicular of the equilateral triangle, made by joining 
the centres ef gravity of the three equilateral triangles 
described on the three sides of any plane triangle, is equal 
to the sum of three straight lines drawn from each angle 
of the given triangle, to a point within it, such as to make 


equal angles about that point; required a geometrical 


demonstration. 


Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committee of 
the Mathematical Society, left at No. 4, Whitemill-street, 


Liverpool, will meet with proper attention. 
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Correspondence. 





PLAGIARISM DETECTED. 
BR 
Tis this slave; 
Go, whip him 'fore the people’s eyes: his raising,— 
Nothing but his report !"—Shakspeare 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—On looking over your entertaining little work, 
the Kaleidoscope, of yesterday, I was astonished to find a 
eommunication from St. Helen’s, signed H., by which, I 
suppose, the writer intends to pass it off to the publie as his 
own production ; if not, why put the initial toit? The 
self same verses, verbatim, (with the exception of ** lady,” 
being substituted for ‘* Betsy,”’) I found, the other day, in 
a book entitled, I think, The Universal Songster, pub- 
lished in London, in 1821. A plagiarist is a mean cha- 
racter; and, should Mr. H. be proved to be one of that 
class, I hope‘and trust that, as an impartial editor, you 
will not suffer him to escape with impunity. 

Yours, &c. 

Lancaster, Dec. 10, 1828. 


W. D. 


(+ Our correspondent, if he has been in the habit of 


a literary plagiarist, when detected, whether the medium 
through which he has carried on his forgery be our own 
or any other publication. If we knew the name of our St. 
Helen’s correspondent we should publish it without hesi- 
tation, as no ceremony can be requisite with one who has 
deliberately made us accessary to a fraud. As itis, all we 
can do is, to publish the letter of our Lancaster correspon- 
dent, who has pointed out the imposture.—Edit. Kal. 





AN UNHAPPY LOVER IN A QUANDARY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—I am rather in a quandary. I am in love with a 
young lady, whom I am in the habit of meeting frequently. 
Asa wife, she is, I conceive, in all respects, adapted to 
make a man happy; and I know of but one single circum- 
stance which prevents me from offering myself, without 
hesitation, to her. This is what I wish to consult you 
upon, and shall feel particularly obliged by your affording 
me your advice as speedily as possible. The lady's father 
resides a few miles from Liverpool, and I have not been 
so fortunate as to obtain an introduction to him. I con- 
sider it not consistent with my principles of honour to 
make proposals to the lady without the father’s consent, 


(I do not doubt your capability) give a hint on this subject, 
I shall feel myself ever bound to you in gratitude.—I am, 
Sir, very obediently, INFELIX AMATOR. 

(<& Lovers too often, like our Bachelor in the last Kalei- 
doscope, who consulted Echo, and then set her caution at 
defiance, ask advice of friends and then follow their own 
way. The course for our correspondent appears pretty 
obvious. Unless he has good reason to conclude that 
his suit will be ultimately agreeable to the family of 
the lady, let him discontinue it, as marriages contrary 
to the will of parents are seldom happy. But if his own 
character and prospects are such as ought to find favour 
in the eyes of reasonable parents, let him secure the 
attachment of the young lady in the first instance, then 
make his case known to her relatives, and trust to fortune 
for the rest.— Edit. Kal, 








Che Drama. 


THE THEATRE. 


*« And when good will is show’n, though it come short, 
The actor may plead pardon.” 

The Benefits, so far, have been for the most part tole- 
rably well attended ; we say tolerably, for, excepting Mr. 
Vandenhoft’s, they certainly have not, generally, yielded 
over much profit. There is one other exception, and that 
of a contrary and far less agreeable nature,—the discredi- 
table failure of Miss Mayhew’s appeal to the good taste 
and liberality of the town; a circumstance the more to 
be regretted, inasmuch as this truly-respectable young 
lady unites much professional talent to the most estimable 
private worth. It was to be expected, or at least 
hoped, that in Liverpool such qualities would excite 
adequate commendation, and command the fostering 
kindness of the public, though, truth to say, we are 
constrained to admit that even here, public patronage is 
rapidly degenerating to a premium for qualifications of 
a very different and more questionable character. We 
should rather be uni eguus virtuti. 
We were mistaken, it seems, ip supposing Mr. Andrews 
was about to quit the profession; he only retires from our 
stage. It is really unfortunate that any misunderstand. 
ing between this gentleman and the managers (for such, 
we find exists) should deprive the Theatre of his ser- 
vices, and induce him to leave an establishment where his 
merits are appreciated and he himself much esteemed. 
But, however we may deplore the secession of Mr. Andrews 
(for whom it will be difficult, we think, to procure an effi- 
cient successor,) so thoroughly are we convinced of the 
absolute necessity of upholding the legitimate authority of 
the management, that no averted loss whatever could re- 
concile us to the abridgement, in any degree, of thei: ‘ 
‘¢ just and necessary” prerogative. Much greater sacri- 
fices than the retirement of Mr. Andrews should be avh- 
mitted to, rather than the very proper rules and regula- 
tions of the Theatre should be set at nought, or its laws 
administered with inoperative laxity. We are sorry, there- 
fore, that Mr. Andrews leaves us, but we acquit the ma- 
nagers of any participation in the necessity for his doing so. 
It is, in fact, his’ own act and deed, and sincerely do we 
hope he’may not hereafter have occasion to repent, what 
appears to us (he will pardon our saying it) so inconside- 
ratea step. Our best wishes go with him—he has often 
contributed much to our pleasure, and will be long re- 
membered by us when, perhaps, though it may be too 
late, 





“ Consideration, like an angel, comes, 
And whips the offending Adam out of us.” 


This evening, we perceive, is selected by Mr. Hammond 
for his benefit, and he will, doubtless, have a good house. 





and my stumbling-block is to know in what manner I 
sught to apply to the father for his consent. If you will 


possessing more of the sterling ability of the late never- 


He is an excellent actor, and a very worthy gentleman, 


to-be-forgotten John Emery, than most men,—searcely 
excepting Rayner, we think,—now on the stage. He has 
chosen the very excellent comedy of the School of Reform, 
of course playing Tyke himself; and we will venture to 
predict, that, even with Emery fresh in their recollection, 
Hammond will vot fail to please his auditory. His ** bet. 
ter part,” too, of whem we have heard very favourable 
mention, will contribute, and greatly, or we are deceived , 
to the night’s amusement. 

Mr. Smith, a performer of eminent utility, industry, 
and good sense, takes his benefit to-morrow, ‘Tuesday. 
He has our good wishes for the success his talents merit, 
and, if he succeed according to the measure of our wishes, 


Occasion. ° 
On Wednesday Miss Eyre first solicts our approving 

testimony of the nianner in which she has acquitted her- 
self during her first season in Liverpool. It is useless 
saying we are well pleased with this lady, for we have be- 
fore declared that 

“ At first 

We stuck our choice upon‘her, ere our hearts 

Durst make too bold a heral@ of our tongue.” 
We are, indeed, pleased with her, nor are we less pleased 
with her advertisement. It is like herself,—unassuming, 
respectful, evincing the propriety and taste of modest 
merit without parade, and altogether devoid of that im- 
pertinence which characterizes the pretensions of some of 
her contemporaries. She has selected AU in the Wrong, 
a capital comedy, as our readers know; and independent 
of her own claim on our support, the high repute,—as 
just as high,—of Vandenhoff’s Sir John Restless, is, of 
itself, we imagine, sufficient to attract a numerous audi- 
ence. ese - 
15th December. 
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Co Correspondents. 





Music.—The March by X. shall be inserted, with a few need- 
ful corrections. This correspondent is informed that we 
have copies of all the music we have published, from time 
to time, in the Kaleidoscope, and that it is our intention t 


G. W's North American Tale shall appear in our next. 


SuPPLeMENTARY SHEET.—According to our occasional custom, 
we this day present our readers with an extra half sheet, 
as a compensation for the articles which we sometimes 
transcribe from the Mercury, such for instance ag the edi- 
torial paper on the Penal Law of the country, whieh, in - 
compliance with a request from several quarters, we havé 
inserted entire in our present number. In respect to those — 
articles which are thus repeated, we once more beg to assure 
our readers, that, by means of our occasional supplements, 
our annual volume always contains more printed pages 
than we originally stipulated for. 


SKETCHES OF IRELAND.—We have received a continuation of 
the favours of H, which we shall have much pleasure in at- 
tending to next week. The note toC. alluded to by our 
correspondent, was not inclosed in the packet. 


The anecdote communicated by VW. de L. shall have a place in 
, ournext. 


Cuemistry.—We are of opinion that our readers will be 
pleased with Mr. Cameron’s familiar treatise on Chemistry, 
a portion of which is introduced into our present number. 
The writer has promised a continuance of his favours. 


Jerry's communication shall be attended to. 

Peter Pry’s verses were in the hands of our printers when his 
note was received, although we did not then recollect the 
circumstance. They will be found in a preceding page. 
Henry Bes.—We request the attention of our readers to the 


memorial of poor Bell, which we have given in another page 
of our publication. 


The communications of A Townsman and Senex have been 
received. 





Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTON 
Establishment, Lord Liverpool, and t@ be 





SMITH and JOHN SMITH, at their General in 
of all Booksellers. 





sure we are that the Theatre will be well attendéd:on the ‘ 


dispose of them in the manner recommended. ee 





